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Aer. 1. The Rural Oxconomy of Norfolk; comprifing the Manage- 
ment of Landed Eftates, and the prefent Practice of Hufbandry in 
that County. By Mr. Marfhall (Author of Minutes of Agricul- 
ture, &c.), refident upwards of two Years in Norfolk. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 125. Boards. Cadell. 1787. 


ENSIBLE men, who have applied to the ftudy of agricul- 
ture, have often regretted that the knowledge which indi- 
viduals have acquired by long and attentive practice, is fuffered 
todie with them. They yet more regret that the knowledge of 
certain ufeful modes of practice, which have been long adopted 
in a particular diftri, fhould remain, even for ages, entirely 
unknown in other diftriéts, where they could have been adopted 
with great fuccefs, had they been known. Several plans have 
been devifed for remedying this inconvenience, none of which 
have hitherto proved entirely fuccefsful. The ingenious Author 
of the treatife now before us, who, at his firft outfet in his agri- 
cultural career, feverely felt the want of that knowledge Which 
might have been drawn from fuch fources, could they have been 
acceffible tohim, devifed, with his ufual ingenuity, a pian that 
bids fair for proving more effectual for thefe purpofes (efpecially 
the laft) than any other that has come to our knowledge; and 
we are now well pleafed to find that he has been enabled, ina 
certain degree, to carry his plan into practice,—of which the 
prefent volumes will afford a very advantageous fpecimen. 

Mr. Marfhall, eager to acquire knowledge, not in that fuper- 
ficial way which fatisfies theoretical {fpeculators, but in that ac- 
Curate manner, which alone can anfwer the purpofe of thofe who 
ate to depend on aétual practice in agriculture, for the means of 
fubfiftence, very foon perceived, that no man, were he poflefled 
of the brighteft talents, could poflibly acquire a knowledge of all 
the particulars neceflary to direct the practical farmer, by the 
Courfe of a hafty vifit to the different diftri€ts where the beft 
modes of praétice were adopted ; and that if his apprehenfion 
was flow, his imagination lively, or his judgment imperfect, 
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error, inftead of truth, might thus be widely propagated, and 
well-meaning individuals greatly mifled. 

To guard againft thefe evils, our Author, in the year 1780, 
fubmitted to the London Society of Arts, &c, a plan for obtain. 
ing a very accurate knowledge of provincial practice In agricul. 
ture, and offered himfelf to carry it into execution. His propofal 
was, firft, to fix.a diftri€t that was known to poflefs fome pecu- 
liar and valuatle mode of practice—to place himfelf in fome 
centrical farmer’s houfe in that diftrict, where he fhould remain 
for the fpace of two years at leaft, attentively obferving the prac. 
tice during all that time, converfing with the mioft intelligent 
farmers, and exercifing himfelf in the actual performance of the 
different operations ; at the fame time minuting every thing that 
feemed worthy attention. In this way, he hoped to be able, at 
length, to delineate the peculiar practices in that diftrict, with 
fuch accuracy as that it might be relied upon by others who had 
not the fame means of information, without fear of being mifled, 
This done in one place, he propofed to move to another—and 
fo on, till he had thus made the round of the whole ifland, 
Thefe are the outlines of his plan: and an excellent plan it 
doubtlefs was, in the hands of fuch an acute and attentive ob- 
ferver. But though it was approved of by the refpectable fociety 
above named, no meafures were adopted by them for facilitating 
the execution of this great national enterprize; and we feared the 
propofal would be no farther attended to: but we are now happy 
to be informed, that private circumftances have fo far fortunately 
concurred with our Author’s public-fpirited views, as to enable 
him to carry his plan into practice, with regard to the county of 
Norfolk; and this has given rife to the prefent work ; which, we 
are fatisfied, will long occupy a diftinguifhed place in the annals 
of Englifh agriculture. 

The work is divided into two parts, each of which forms 
a feparate volume. ‘The firft volume contains a fatisfactory 
account of the Norfolk practice of hufbandry, which, for the 
fake of diftin€tnefs, he has arranged under the following heads; 
VIZ. 

A general Defcription, with particular Obfervations on 


1. The Diftrics. 6. Farmers. 
2. Eftates. 7. Workmen. 
3. Farms. 8. Horfes, 
4. Soils. 9. Implements. 
5. Manures. 10. Taxes, 

11. General Management of Eftates. 
12. Buildings, 14. Hedges. 
13. Gates. 15. Inclofures. 


16. Planting and general Management of Timber. C 
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17. General Management of Farms. 


18. Laying out. 23. Vegetating procefs. 
19, Succeflion. 24. Harvett procefs. 
20. Sail procefs. 25. Farm-yard management. 
a1. Manure procefs *, 20. Markets. 
22. Seed procefs. 

27. Wheat. 35. Natural Graffes. 

2%, Barley. 36. Cattle. 

29. Oats. 37- Sheep. 

30. Peale. 38. Rabbits. 

g1. Vetches. 39. Swine. 

22. Buck. 40. Poultry. 

33. Turnips. 41. Decoys. 


34. Culture of Graffes. 42. Bees. 

The fecond volume confifts of minutes made by the Author, 
containing particular remarks on facts and circumftances as they 
occurred. Thefe, in general, tend to illuftrate particulars men- 
tioned in the firlt volume; and they form a body of important 
obfervations, relative to a vaft variety of fubjects, which have a 
tendency not only to correct fuch defects in practice as our Au- 
thor thinks imperfeét, but to fuggett new views to the experie 
mental farmer, leading to important improvements: and as the 
characteriftic peculiarity of this writer, is a laudable defire to 
attain accuracy in practice, and to guard againft being mifled 
himfelf, or mifleading others, by unguarded f{peculations, thefe 
minutes form a moft ufeful, as well as highly entertaining part 
of the prefent publication. Ever attentive alfo to the reader, 
and confidering that this work is to be occafionally confulted for 
information on particular points, care has been taken, in the 
printing, fo to number the minutes and diftinguifh the particu- 
lars, in the margin, as to admit of being confulted with the 
greateft eafe. Such minutes as have a particular relation to the 
fubjects of the different divifions of the firft volume, are always 
referred to at the end of each article, fo that an attentive reader 
can find all that occurs relative to each fubjet without trouble ; 
and by turning to the places referred to, may fee the whole at 
one view, if he fo inclines. To the whole is added an Index, 
and a Gloflary of Norfolk provincial words, which we think a 
moft ufeful appendage, not only for the ttudent of agriculture, 
who could not without it underftand a great many terms that 
occur in treating that fubjeét, but we alfo think it a valuable 











* By foil prece/s, Mr. Marfhall means the operations performed 
on the foil, for fitting it to produce the different crops to be reared 
On it; in other words, the management of the foil. Manzre proce/i 
is, in like manner, the mode of managing manures. Seed proce/s, the 
various modes of fowing and preparing the {eed. Vegetating proce/s, the 
general management of the crop while growing ; and {9 of others. 
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addition to the lexicography of our language confidered in a pe. 
neral view. Were fuch a Gloflary of the provincialifms of al] 
the diftri&s of Britain compiled, it would be the means, in fu- 
ture times, of elucidating many points which muft otherwife ever 
remain doubtful and obicure; and would prevent much error at 
prefent. . a | 

In a work, every page of which contains original matter, of 
importance to the rational ftudent of agriculture, we cannot pre- 
tend to give our readers an adequate idea of every part. We 
mutt, therefore, content ourfelves with felecting only a few par- 
ticulars; referring, for farther fatisfaction, to the work, which, 
we imagine, will foon be in the hands of almoit every perfon who 
is keenly engaged in the improvement of agriculture. 

The, foil in Eaf Norfolk (the diftri€t where our Author re- 
fided) confifts, we are told, of a fandy loam, varying a little in 
point of fertility, and fome other peculiarities. Tvhis foil lies 
above a fandy, abforbing fubftratum, from which it is feparated 
by athin cruft, called in Norfolk the Pan, which, if broken, 
tends infallibly to render the foil Jefs fertile than before.—The 
diftri& is all arable (a few fmall meadows, and fenny patches, 
excepted) and inclofed. The crops reared to the greateft per. 
fection, im this diftri€t, are turnips and barley ; and with regard 
to the rotation, Mr. Marfhall obferves, * It is highly probable 
that a principal part of the lands in this diftrict have been kept 
invariably, for at leaft a century paft, under the following courfe 
of cultivation : 

Wheat [with manure]. 

Barley. 

Turnips [with dung, confumed by fattening bullocks}. 

Barley. 

Clover [with fome ryegrafs]. 

Ryegrals, broken up about Midfummer, and followed by 

wheat in rotation.’ 
By which it appears, that one third part of the land is annually 
in barley—one third in grafs—and the remaining third part di- 
vided equally between turnips and wheat, This may be con- 
fidered as the true Norfolk fyftem of hufbandry ; but we cannot 
fuppofe it to be adhered to invariably. Other crops are occa- 
fionally introduced, fuch as oats, peafe, vetches, and buck,— 
ufually called buck wheat [Fagopyrum}, which are the only 
crops mentioned by our Author as ever cultivated in this diftric. 

* The whole fyftem of the Norfolk management,’ Mr. Mar- 
fhall remarks, ‘ hinges on the turnip crop ;. and this depends in 
a great meafure on the quantity of dung that can be {pared to it.— 
No dung—no turnips—no bullocks—no barley—no clover, not 
teathe upon the fecond year’s lay for wheat.’—Turnips, there- 


fore, are in this diftri&t invariably dunged ; and the — 
t. 
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Mr. Marfhall, on the importance of this article, is extremely 
judicious : but be himfelf does not feem to be fufficiently 
,ware how much of the fuccefs of that crop depends upon the 
manure here employed being dung properly fo called, or what 
the Norfolk farmers call muck; nor do even the Norfolk farmers 
themfelves feem as yet to have adverted to the very great con{e- 
quence of having that muck freth, and as little rotted as poffible, 
for this particular crop. From experience we know, that this 
circumftance is of much greater confequence in the culture of 
turnips than is in general apprehended, and therefore recommend 
it to the attention of our Author, and others, who are anxious 
about the culture of this valuable crop. By dung, properly fo 
called, we muft be underftood to mean animal excrementitious 
matter, mixed with litter, or dead vegetable fubftances, of any 
kind. 

As Norfolk farmers peculiarly excel in the culture of turnips 
and barley, we fhall endeavour to give our Readers a tolerably 
diftinét idea of their practice in cultivating thefe two crops. 

For turnips—Firft plowing about Chriftmas*,— Second plow- 
ing ufvally in April_—Third plowing in May. After the laft 
plowing, it is well harrowed, and the root-weeds, if there are 
any, are picked off; the ground is then dunged,—the dung 
fpread as evenly upon it as poflible ; and then it is immediately 
plowed a fourth time, and harrowed thoroughly. In this ftate 
it remains till the feafon feems favourable for fowing, when it 
gets a fifth plowing, ufually about Midfummer. This is inftantly 
followed by the barrow, and thé feed fown dire@ly, broad caft 
(quantity about two pints per acre), and covered with a pair of 
light harrows ufually drawn backwards. Turnips are in this 
ditri& invariably twice hoed. The price in Norfolk for both 
hoeings about fix fhillings per acre—confumed by bullocks—in 
the management of which kind of ftock, the Norfolk farmers are 
well known to have attained an uncommon degree of fkill. But, 
for particujars, we muft refer the curious reader to Mr. Mar- 
thall’s work, 

The above, we are told, is the general practice in this diftrit, 
though circumftances and feafons fometimes oblige even the beft 
farmers to deviate from it. The moft ufual deviation, is, to omit 
the fourth plowing; though this is feldom done but in very un- 
favourable feafons. Our Readers will eafily perceive that with a 
culture fo excellent as this is, ona light foil, like that of Nor- 
folk, the land muft be remarkably clean and fine at fowing ; and 
that, if a proper quantity of freth dung be in the foil, it muft 
—_ the plants pufh forward with vigour, fo as to produce abun- 

ance, and Jeave the Jand in fine condition for a barley crop. 


— 





* This preparatory o h ing i 
tory operation, they call /caling in.—It goes but a 
little depth ; and is chiefly intended to bury the itubble, Po Edit. 
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But, notwithftanding all this care, even the {kill of a Norfolk 
farmer is found infufficient to guard againft accidents to 
which this crop is liable, fo that it often fails, and blafts his 
moft promifing hopes. The turnip fly, to which, by our Au- 
thor’s account, the coaft of Norfolk is fo peculiarly expofed, 
frequently deftroys them when in the feed leaf. Burt the danger 
is perhaps yet greater, if the caterpillars afterwards attack the 
vigorous plants, which they devour with the rapacity peculiar 
to that clafs of animals, and totally deftroy. “Ihe various expe. 
dients that have been devifed to get the better of thefe deftruc- 
tive vermin, are defcribed with all requifite attention by Mr, 
Marfhall, and what he fays ought to be read by every attentive 
farmer, as replete with much ufeful information. But fince no 
care has hitherto been found fufficient to fecure a turnip crop, 
on many occafions, would it not be prudent in the Norfolk 
farmer, inftead of invariably adhering to the culture of this pre- 
carious article, to try to difcover fome other crop that might be 
fubftituted, in part at leaft, for his turnips, and thus render his 
fituation lefs infecure than it is at prefent? When we contem- 
plated the fubject in this light, we could not help remarking 
with fome degree of furprife, that neither potatoes, par{nips, nor 
Carrots, are fo much as once mentioned, as a crop that is ever on 
any occafion cultivated in the fields of Norfolk—though thele 
vegetables are well fuited to the foil, and might be reared there 
to great perfection. Should the toil be found to be too fhallow 
for admitting carrots, or pa fnips, to grow to their full depth, 
that objection does not lie againft the potatoe, which by a {kil- 
ful culture might be reared to perfection, We therefore can- 
not help thinking it would be a very great improvement, to 
introduce the culture of that truly ufetul plant more generally 
jato that diftrict than it hitherto has been *. The pocatoe itfelf 
is an excellent food for cattle ; and the ftems, if properly fecured 
from wet, anfwer for litter extremely weli, and augment the 
quantity of farm-yard dung—=an article evidently much wanted 
in that part of the country. 

For barley after turnips, * The foil is generally broken up as fak 
as the turnips are got off; if early in winter, by rice baiking; if 
late, by plain plowing. The general practice, if time will permit, is 
to plow three times ; the firft, fleet [fhallow], the fecond, full pitch, 
the laft, a mean depth, with which lait the feed is plowed in. 

* But when it is late before the turnips are got off, different ways 
of management are followed according to the tate of the foil, and 
the feafon, and the judgment of the farmer. Sometimes the ground 
is only plowed once, and the feed fown above; but more frequently 


* The great labour of digging thefe roots may, after all, be deemed 
an infurmountable objection to their culture, as food for cattle; and 
give a decided preference of the turnip,—with all its hazard. Edit. 
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“is broken by three plowings as above; notwithftanding perhaps 
the farmer has not more than aweek to performthemin. — 

‘ This,’ continues our Author, § at frit fight, appears injudicious 
management, the plowings being fo quick upon each other, neither 
the root weeds have time to wither, nor the feed weeds to vegetate; 

et a principal part of the moiliture of the foil (a thing peculiarly 
valuable in Norfolk at that time of the year) is neceffarily exhaufted. 
But this being a frequent practice of fome of the beft farmers in the 
diftri€t, we may reft affured that two plowings and harrowings are 
not wantonly thrown away. The Norfolk farmers in general are 
matters in the art of cultivating barley, They feem fully aware 
of the tendernefs of this plant in its infant ftate, and of its roctlings 
being unable to make the proper progrefs in a compact or a cold 
foil: they, therefore, ftrive by every means in their power, to render 
the foil open and pulverous. ‘To this intent, it is fometimes ¢wo- 
wrrowed, and fometimes a fourth earth is given, efpecially in a cold 


and wet feafon.’ 
After each plowing, the ground is harrowed. Before fowing, 


it is ufually fmoothed by drawing a light wooden roller after the 
harrows. The feed fown broad-caft ; and plowed under (fome- 
times, though feldom, it is fowed above) the furrow. It is har- 
rowed directly after plowing, and very foon after rolled. The 
feed is never fteeped, or otherwile prepared. ‘Time of fowing, 
from the middle of April to the end of May—or, by adhering to 
a more infallible calendar, they clofe their fowing with the firft 
leafing of the oak ; agreeable to the following vulgar rhime, 

‘© When the oak puts on his gofling grey, 

Tis time to fow barley night and day.” 

On fome occafions the ground is plowed once more, when the 
feed is juft beginning to vegetate, and, as ufual in this diftrid, is 
immediately harrowed, and fmoothed with a light roller. ‘This 
practice, though not general, feems to be extremely judicious, 
where the ground is full of annual weeds, which fpring up 
quicker than the barley, ‘on a foil that ts finely pulverized. 
When thus plowed over, thefe are entirely deftroyed ; and as 
the barley in this flate of its progrefs is not at all injured by 
being turned over, but ftrikes its root rather more freely than 
before in this newly loofened foil, it fprings up fo quickly after 
this plowing, as to get the ftart of all annual weeds, which keeps 
them effectually under during the remaining part of the feafon, 
This, therefore, we look upon to be a practice in the higheft de- 
gree beneficial on fuch foils as abound with fpurrey, wild char- 
lock, corn poppy, or others of the fame kind,—the firft and laft 
elpeciaily,—as thefe grow fo low, and clofe at the root, as not 
to be deftroyed by any other means than hoeing. 

What Mr. Marfhall, in the foregoing extra@t, calls two- 
furrowed, is, we believe, a practice peculiar to Norfolk, which 
he thus defcribes: One plough is fo fet, that inftead of turn- 
ing over at once the whole thicknefs of the furrow, it takes 
H 4 only 
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only a thin flice off the furface. Another plough follows in the 
fame track, and takes up the bottom part of the furrow, which 
is laid above the other parts. In this cafe, the feedfman goes 
between the two ploughs, and fprinkles the feed upon the upper 
part of the newly made furrow, fo that it is immediately covered 
by the plough that follows. 

In moft parts of Britain, fuch frequent plowings and harrow. 
ings could not be performed, becaufe the ftate of the foil will in 
few cafes admit of them; and if this difficulty fhould be got 
over, it is but feldom that the expence of fuch operations 
could bé afforded by the crops. In Norfolk however, from a 
peculiarity of circumftances that will be more readily praifed 
than imitated by others, this laft difficulty is much lefs felt than 
e}fewhere. * The price of plowing,’ we are told, § with aplain clean 
furrow, is TWO SHILLINGS AND sIX PENCE per acre! which is 
the current price of the country, and the rate which, I believe, is 
almoft invariably adopted by referees between outgoing and in- 
coming tenants.” This unufual lownefs of price is occafioned b 
the extraordinary activity of the men and horfes, and the cheap- 
nefs of keep of the latter. Plowing is performed invariably by two 
horfes abreaft, without a driver. © And the univerfal practice, | 
believe throughout the county, is to go, what is called tao journies. 
In winter, when the days are fhort, the teams go out as foon as light, 
and return home at twelve o’clock to dinner :—go out again at one, 
and remain in the field till dark, In longer days the cuftom varies; 
—the moft general practice is to go out at feven in the morning ; ree 
turn at noon :—go out again at two, and return at feven in the even- 
ing. ‘Ten hours, namely five hours each journey, are the longeft 
hours of work ; except in the hurry of barley feed time, when thefe 
hours may fometimes be exceeded. 

‘ The length of the day is, therefore, not exceflive; but the 
work perfor:ned in fo fhort atime is extraordinary. The Norfolk 
plowmen always do as much—in general, a great deal more—in five 
hours, than plowmen in general do in eight hours; which in mof 

arts of the kingdom 1s the length of the plowman’s day. 

* This fact, however, is no longer extraordinary when we obferve 
their paces refpeCtively. Plough-teams, in general, travel at the 
rate of one to two miles an hour ; whereas, in Norfolk, they ftep out 
at not lefs than three or four miles an hour; and the fame, or a 
greater agility is preferved in the other departments.’ 

Two acres plowing, we are elfewhere told, and feven acres 
harrowing double time, is an ordinary day’s work in Norfolk for 
a pair of jhorfes. But even at this rate it would not be pof- 
fible to account for the low price of plowing and other labour 
in that county, when compared with other places. The price 
of plowing, through England, Norfolk excepted, may, we be- 
lieve, be fairly rated at from feven to ten fhillings per acre; but 
a day’s werk of a Norfolk team is valued only at five fhillings, 
infiead of feven to ten thillings in other places. ‘This difficulty, 

however, 
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however, our attentive Author does not leave unfolved; but 
thus accounts for it, in a very fatisfactory manner : 

‘© The deep of horfes in Norfolk, notwithitanding the work they 
g0 through, is lefs expenfive than that of other places, where large 
sawieldy horfes feem to be kept for ftate rather than for labour. o0@ 
Tne prefent breed (of horfes) in Norfolk, {till retaining a confi- 
derable proportion of the original blood, are kept at half the ex- 
ence at which many farm horfes in different parts of the kingdom 
are fupported..... In the leifure months of winter, barley-ftraw is, 
in general, their only rack meat; and through winter and fpring 
they are fuppered up with it; except perhaps in the hurry of barley 
feed time, againit which a referve of clover hay is made....... 
With refpect to corn, a buthel each horfe a week is, in the bufieft fea- 
fon, confidered as an ample allowance ; in more leifure times, a much 
lefs quantity fuftices. .. . Chaff is univerfally mixed with horfzs corn, 
The chaff, or rather the &eemme of barley, which in fome places are 
thrown away as ufelefs, are here in good efteem as horfes provender.’ 

The fame attention to ceconomy is remarkable in regard to the 
implements of hufbandry and harnefs—articles of exceeding ex~ 
pence in fome diftriéts. Nor are the men, it fhould feem, lefs 
remarkable for their good qualities than the horfes. 

With refpect to day labourers, fays our attentive obferver, 
‘two remarkable circumftances are united, hard work and low 
wages! A Norfolk farm-labourer will do as much work for one 
fhilling, as fome two men, in many other places, will do for 
eighteen pence each. There is an honefty, I had almoft faid an 
honour, about them when working by the day, which I have not 
been able to difcover in the day-labourers of any other country.’ 
This praGtical aétivity in the men, he fuppofes, originates in thofe 
habits of alertnefs which they are here accuftomed to in all their 
motions, from their earlieft infancy. 

To men who praétife agriculcure as a@ bu/ine/s, thefe are in- 
terefting particulars, and Mr. Marfhall with great propriety 
points out the importance of them on feveral occafions. 

* Land,’ fays he, in one place, ‘ which Jets here for fifteen fhil- 
lings per acre, would not, in Surry or Kent (at twenty miles diftance 
from London) let for more than half that money. The lownefs of 
day-wages, the quick difpatch of bufinefs, and moft efpecially the 
practice of plowing with two horfes,’ [ought he not to have faid, light 


hardy horfes?] ‘ and going two journies a day, account in a great 
meafure for this difparity.’ 


The Norfolk farmer enjoys feveral other advantages, above 
thofe in different parts of the kingdom, which contribute to enable 
him to pay a higher rent for his grounds than they could afford. 
This is a corn country, in which agriculture has been practifed 
on a great fcale, for centuries. Hence it is that every thing re- 
{pecting markets, the difpofal of produce of every kind, the re- 
gular performance of labour by the piece, is reduced to a fyftem, 
and brought to its loweft rate; fo that the farmer who goes re= 
gularly forward in the eftablifhed f yftem, is never at a lofs for any 
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one thing. The fields too, on account of the flatnefs of furface, 
and the general abforbency of the fubfoil, admit of being divided 
into more regular clofes than in moft countries, which greatly 
reduces the price of plowing and other optrations, by rendering 
them more eafy. 

But thofe very circumftances which render the ordinary opera- 
tions of the Norfolk farmer ealy, tend to make proportionally 
troublefome any thing that is attempted there out of the com- 
mon track; fo that here we meet with fewer new modes of prac- 
tice, than perhaps in any other diftriét of equal extent in Eng. 
land ; and the farmers, when their operations are deranged by 
bad feafons, or other accidents, feem more at a lofs to accom- 
modate themfelves to new fituations. We do not oblerve, in 
the courfe of the prefent work, any modern improvement that 
has been introduced there, unlefs the /etting, as they call it, of 
wheat, may be termed fuch ; and whether this deferves the name 
of an improvement, we will not fay ; but it is doubtlefs an in- 
novation lately introduced. As many obfcure hints refpeting 
that practice have appeared in different performances ; and as 
we believe it is little underftood in moft other places, we fhall 
give our Readers a general idea of the nature of that prace 
tice. 

For time immemorial it has been a praétice in Norfolk to 
plant peafe, hy means of the dibble, at three or four inches dif- 
tance, plant from plant. This feems to have been introduced 
with a view to get a crop of peafe, after ley, with only one fur- 
row, but has come, in time, to be practifed upon other grounds. 
‘Fhe fame method has been of late extended to the culture of 
wheat ; and this is what they call /etting wheat. ‘T'wo rows of 
holes are made at once by a perfon holding a round-pointed 
dibble in each hand, walking backward, and one or two feeds 
are afterwards dropped in each hole by another perfon called a 
dropper, and covered up with a bufh harrow, and gently rolled. 
Such is the practice ; and on clean ground, free from annual 
weeds, acropof wheat may no doubt be thus got with one 
plowing from ley, very good: but in other cafes, where a drill 
could be made to go, the dibbling is evidently a more expenfive, 
and a much worfe practice than drilling either for peafe or wheat 
would be; as the fame quantity of feed could be more equally 
diftributed by the drill, than by hand, and the diftances be 
fo regulated as to admit the hoe, and effectually deftroy all 
annual weeds; which would ftrengthen the crap, and leave the 
aes in much better order than it can be where dibbling only 
is uled, | 

Through the whole of the work, our Author’s attention is 
chiefly directed to pointing out ufeful particulars, like thofe above 
fpecified ; and feldom does he lofe fight of them, to go in 
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the brilliant, though unimportant, objects of mere cu- 
In recording the practice of a body of men, who have 
become refpectable for their fuccefs in bufinefs, he regifters their 
tranfaétions with a {crupulous fidelity, and refpectful punctuality. 
He fometimes, indeed, ventures on reprehenfion, but without 
afperity, particularly with refpect to the management of mea- 
dows and the dairy; but he more frequently, we think, treats 
even their theoretical opinions, with a degree of refpect to which 
they are not jufily entitled, and thus runs a rifk of fometimes 
giving a fanction, as we fhould fufpeét, even to prejudice and 
error. Had the following decifive opinion been given by any 
other fet of men whatever, we are perfuaded, he would have 
thought that fomething like a fair and experimental proof of the 
faét aflumed fhould have been produced, before he had implicitly 
acquiefced in the conclufion : 

Speaking of dung, he obferves, ¢ That of the ftable, made 
from horfes fed on corn and hay, is the beft; that from fatting 
cattle the next; while that of dean cattle, and of cows in particu- 
Jar, is reckoned of a very inferior quality, even though turnips 
make a part of the food. The dung of /uch cattle fed upon 
ftraw alone, is efteemed of little or no value ; and what may ap- 
pear extraordinary to many [doubtlefs], the muck from the 
ftraw which is trodden only, 1s by fome thought to be better 
than that from the ftraw which is eaten by lean flock.” What 
would Mr. Bakewell of Difhley fay on this head? We, how- 
ever, are not furprifed to hear fuch an opinion ferioufly advanced 
even by a whole body of farmers, who have probably got it from 
their fathers before they knew their right hand from their left, 
and never conceived it was neceflary to verify it by experiment. 
We know another diftrict where the farmers believe with equal 
confidence, and poffibly with equal juftnefs too, that the dung 
of cattle, even lean cattle, is on all occafions of much greater 
value than that of horfes. Men of enlarged minds know, that 
in certain circumftances, and for particular purpofes, the one or 
the other may be beft; and it fhould be our bufinefs, by accu- 
rate experiment, to diicriminate thefe circumftances; but above 
all, to require proofs that the facts are as alleged, before they 
can be admitted. : 

The following we confider as equally doubtful, at leaft, with 
the foregoing, though it is afferted with much feeming cer 
tainty, and fupported by a {pecies of reafoning which we have 
hot rom to quote: ¢ It is a fact,’ fays he, * well underftood by 
every farmer here, that if the feed [7. e. turnip feed] be gathered re- 
peatedly from uztranfplanted roots, the plants from this feed will be- 
come coarfe necked, and foul rooted; and the fleth of the root itfelf 
will become rigid and unpalatable. On the contrary, if it be ga- 


thered year after year from ¢ran/planted roots, the necks will become 
toa 
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too fine, and the fibres too few; the entire plant acquiring a delicate 
habit, and the produce, though {weet, will be fmall.’ 

We venture, however, boldly to affert, from an experiment 
continued for upwards of. twenty years, that no fuch effe& necef~ 
farily refults from employing tranfplanted turnips for feed; for 
we have found that the plants may be thus preferved without the 
{malleft diminution in the thicknefs of the neck, or fize of the 
bulb, or any other fenfible variation whatever in the qualities 
and habitudes of the plant. We, neverthelefs, have not a doube 
but the fact may happen as itis faid to take place im Norfolk; for 
if their turnip crop be of a mixed fort, which feems evidently to 
be the cafe, and if the farmer in picking out plants for feed, 
chufes a particular kind (the fmall necked kind, we fhall fup- 
pofe) in preference to others, there can be no doubt but the 
fucceeding crops will approach more to the nature of that kind, 
than if they had been fuffered to run up altogether promifcuoufly 
to feed. Many obfervations occur on this fubje&t which we 
mutt pafs over for want of room. 

Some other particulars of the fame nature might be picked 
out, with which a captious critic might be diflatisfied ; but 
thefe are few, and of fmall importance. In fome particulars, the 
attentive ftudent of agriculture would wifh for farther elucida- 
tions than our Author has given; but what author can entirely 
adapt himfelf to the views of every clafs of readers? One very 
uncommon kind of manure is mentioned as of great value in this 
diftri€t. In the neighbourhood of Yarmouth, we are told, ftraw 
for horfe-Jitter is fcarce, and necefiity has introduced a prac- 
tice of fupplying the defect by covering the floor of the ftables, 
&c. with fea fand, which is afterwards wheeled out to the dung- 
hill, impregnated with the dung and urine of the beafts. This 
compoft, he fays, forms a manure that is efteemed above all 
others, and is fo much coveted by the farmers, as to be bought 
by them, and carried to their grounds to a great diftance.—It 
would have been very defirable to know if there is any pecus 
Jiarity in the nature of the fand of Yarmouth, which could ac- 
count for its being pofiefled of any uncommon fertilizing power. 
Should it be of a calcareous nature, the effe& would not be ex- 
tremely furprifing, but if be it mere cryftalline fand, we fhould 
fufpeét that fome part of the value of this manure muft be ima- 
ginary ; for though fea falt doubtlefs improves the quality of 
dung, if mixed in a dunghill, the quantity here can at beit be 
fo inconfiderable, as not to be fufficient, we fhould think, to 
capeeetuneaee the weight of the rubbifh with which it is 
mixed, 

But though, among the multiplicity of objects that claimed 
the attention of Mr. Marfhall, a few may not have obtained quite 
fo much of his notice as they feem to require ; he has illuftrated 
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many particulars with a degree of minutenefs and perfpicuity 
that is highly fatisfa€tory. Though no profefled naturalift, his 
obfervations on the turnip caterpillar, and fly, are new, and highly 
jmportant. Though no profeffed chemift, his analyfes of the 
marles of Norfolk are accurate, and would do no difcredit to 
one eminently fkilled in that fcience. ‘Though no experienced 
manager of cows, his remarks on the dairy difcover a high de- 
gree of acutenefs and fagacity. Though not an adept in the 
management of meadow ground, his remarks on the meadows of 
Norfolk deferve much to be attended to by the farmers of that 
diftri&. Though he is not as yet fully inftructed himfelf in the 
culture of timber trees, and the management of woods, his hints 
on that fubje@& deferve confideration, as they naturally lead to 

reater knowledge of the fubjeét. In fhort, to whatever parti- 
cular, our Author’s attention is called, his remarks difcover an 
acutenefs of mind and a foundnefs of judgment, which in many 
cafes fupplies the want even of experience itfelf, and points to= 
ward important conclufions. We could not read without emoe- 
tion, his obfervations on the damage done to the crops in Nore 
folk, by the multitudes of game there preferved in £ept covers, 
and the mifchiefs, confidered in a moral and political light, that 
are thus occafioned in the community, by the increafe of poachers 
that thefe neceflarily produce. The pafiage is too long for us to 
extract, but our Readers, we prefume, will be furprifed when 
they are told, that, from a calculation which we believe to be 
juft, he fuppofes there are deftroyed, annually, in the fingle 
county of Norfolk by pheafants, and hares, from kepr covers, 
at leaft a thoufand acres of wheat—one thoufand acres of turnips 
—one thoufand acres of barley, and one thoufand acres of clo- 
ver; the value of which he eftimates at no lefs than TWENTY-~- 
THREE THOUSAND POUNDS, befides the diforders produced by 
driving many hundred perfons annually to deftruction, and re- 
ducing their families to mifery. What dreadful havock for the 
indulgence of a mere childifh gratification to a few wealthy in 
dividuals! After all, what is that gratification? for doubtlefs 
our Author’s remark is well founded, * That in point of real die 
verfion, kept covers are utter enemies, What hounds can hunt 
in a cover with a thoufand hares in them? And the diverfion of 
fhooting pheafants in a kept cover, is juft equivalent to that of 
fhooting {mall birds in a rick yard, or poultry at a barn door, 
Men of fenfe laugh at the childifhnefs of the favourite araufe- 
ment of the prefent monarch of a great kingdom, who daily 
fhoots with his own hand fome hundreds of chickens, kept on 
purpofe in a poultry yard.” Is not the fport of our great men 
almoft as childifh, though not equally harmiefs ? 

We cannot take our leave of this work, without returning 
Our thanks to the ingenious Author for the pleafure and inftruc- 
tion 
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tion it has afforded us; and we fincerely wifh he may be enabled 
to profecute his plan with alacrity: for nothing, we think, could 
more tend to promote the improvement of agriculture, We 
have no reafon to be partial to this Author, beyond others who 
daily pafs under our review, having no farther knowledge of 
him than his works afford ; but it is our real opinion, that Bri- 
tain pofleffes in him a jewel of great value, if fhe knows pro- 
perly how to avail herfelf of it. A man of learning, activity, 
caution, acutenefs, folidity of judgment, and unabating ardour 
in the purfuit and improvement of agriculture, is a phenomenon 
that may require many ages to produce. To a man of genius, 
the walk of agriculture is by no means the moft inviting; be- 
caufe his tafk is not to invent, but to ponder, to [ift, and invef- 
tigate particulars, which though important to the profperity 
of individuals, are by no means productive of ec/at to the invelti- 
gator. The tafk is laborious, the progrefs neceflarily flow, the 
emoluments—we are afraid to {peak on that head—and the ho- 
nour, unlefs it be from the difcerning few, very inconfiderable, 
When, therefore, we meet with one who is evidently in every 
refpect qualified for the undertaking, willingly offering his fer- 
vices in that line, we bend with reverence before him, and wifh 
it were in our power to contribute effe€tually to the profecution 
of the plans he may form for the public weal, 

When Mr. Marthail firft entered on his agricultural career, 
we admired the excentric boldnefs of his undertaking, and felt for 
the difappointments we faw he muft encounter, With a fpirit 
and intrepid perfeverance that do him the higheft honour, he met 
thefe difficulties, but did not fuccumb. Experience, inftead of 
difgufting, only checked the ungovernable ardour of enterprize. 
‘The additional knowledge he has now acquired, has produced 
its ufual effect. That petulant forwardnefs which was at firft 
difgufting, is entirely done away ; we now behold only the can- 
did enquirer after truth, and the judicious obferver of men and 
things : and though our Author is as yet evidently a ftranger to 
Many important particulars in the practice of agriculture, yet 
Should he be permitted to go on in his career, the improvement 
he will daily make, muft in time enable him to lay before the 
Public a body of agricultural knowledge which never yet was 
equalled in any age or country. Under this conviction of mind, 
we cannot but moft heartily wifh him all poffible fucce(s. 

Though our Author has now, ina great meature, laid afide his 
fondnefs for new coined words, we ftill meet with a few, fuch 
as rootling, feed proce/s, &c. Ey mifprinting, perhaps, we find /uxu- 
rious, inftead of /uxuriant ; and once or twice, laying and /aid, for 
lying and lay. We with him to avoid fuch blemifhes in future. 

We obferve that the word /fot, which, in the Scottifh diale&, 
means a young caftrated male of the catile-tribe, is invariably 
printed 
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inted Scot; a Highland Scot, Galloway Scot, Ifle of Skye Scot, 
&c. It is eafy to fee, that Englifhmen, not knowing the mean- 
ing of the word ffot, and thinking they perceived a certain 
meaning, by converting it into Scot, have been induced to adopt 
that faulty phrafe; and having once adopted it, they will gra- 
dually apply it to females (heifers) as well as males, which is 
never, to our certain knowledge, done by the Scotch drovers.— 
It is thus that languages are corrupted, and rendered maaan? 





Art. II. The Modern Part of Univerfal Hiftory, from the earliet 
Accounts to the prefent Time: compiled from original Authors. 
By the Authors of the Ancient Part. 38 Vols. 8vo. With 2 
Supplement in 4 Vols. 8vo; and the Plates and Maps, 1 Volume 
Folio. Payne, &c. For the Price, fee our Account of the ducient 
Part, in our laft Month’s Review. 


S this part of the Univerfal Hiftory has been amply de- 
{cribed by us *, when it firft appeared, we think it un- 
neceflary to trouble our Readers with any farther account of its 
contents, or the plan on which it is executed: it may be fuf- 
ficient, for the prefent, to examine into the merits of this new 
edition, and to point out the alterations that have been made in 
it. We are told, that ‘the whole work has undergone a labo- 
rious and attentive examination; that the plan has been metho- 
dized ; that fuperfluities have been retrenched ; that parts which 
had been left imperfect, are rendered complete; and that inac- 
curacies are corrected: on the whole, that the work has now 
acquired fuch extent, in point of fubject, and fuch eflential im- 
provements in regard to execution, as will not only obtain the 
approbation, but fecure the encouragement of the Public, to an 
undertaking which has been accompanied with almoft unprece- 
dented expence.’ 

The former edition confifted of 44 volumes; this is com- 
prized in 38; befide 4, which are called the Supplement,*con- 
taining an abridgment of the hiftories of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, ‘ compiled from the moft approved authorities.’ From 
the confiderable reduGtion of bulk, which the work has fuffered, 
it appears that many circumftances are omitted which were in 
the original publication; and although the editors profefs to 
have made feveral additions, it does not feem that much room 
has been left for them. We could have wifhed, however, that, 
in making their retrenchments, the Editors had not expunged 
fo many paflages which we highly commended in our former ac- 
count, and which, befides affording the intelligent reader much 
pleafure, were of great confequence to the learned and more cu- 





* See Review, vol. xxill, xxv. xxvi. &C. to xxxviii, where this 
work was noticed, with peculiar attention, as it was publifhed. 
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rious enquirer. For inftance; the difquifition into the origin of 
the Chinefe, we are forry to find is fo much abridged, that it 
becomes very imperfect and obfcure. The opinion that Noah 
and Fohi, the fuppofed founder of that empire, were the fame 
perfon, was ftrenuoufly and ably fupported ; the arguments for it 
were ingenious, and the reafoning, ufed to eftablith it, was co- 
gent. On thefe accounts, we approved of this part of the work, 
and lamented that our Jimits would not fuffer us to lay it before 
our Readers, fince the force of the arguments would have fuf. 
fered by an abftract. ‘There may, indeed, be many excufes 
made for this omiffion; fuch as, that it is not fufficiently fup- 
ported by written authorities or records ; that it is uninterefting 
to the generality of readers, for whom this publication was prin- 
cipally intended, &c. Yet in the perufal of a work of this kind, 
where there muft unavoidably be a great famenefs, and tedious 
uniformity, any ingenious enquiry that may either exercife the 
capacity of the reader, or afford him room to admire the learn- 
ing of the writer, diverfifies the fcene, and refrefhes the wearied 
attention. 

The omiffion of thefe more curious and philofophical parts of 
the prefent performance, is the more regretted when we are de- 
tained, for feveral volumes together, with numerous and minute 
defcriptions of the inhuman rites and favage cuftoms of the bar- . 
barous nations that inhabit the greateft part of Africa. And 
what is worfe, the fame favage nation is defcribed in different 
places ; the Giagas, for inftance, whofe horrid manners are in 
the higheft degree fhocking to humanity, are repeatedly intro- 
duced, together with al] their abominable rites and ceremonies, 
the bare recital of which is enough to make even cruelty itfelf 
fhudder. 

The language in the former edition was by no means fuch as 
the importance of the work demanded: it was unequal, owing 
to the variety of authors concerned in thé compilation, and in 
many places, as we formerly obferved, jejune, puerile, and, 
fometimes, not ftri€tly grammatical. .In its prefent form, it is 
greatly altered in thefe refpects ; the faults which we then 
pointed out have been duly attended to, and the inaccuracies we 
mentioned are rectified; the who and the which are not con- 
founded, nor have we any account of the Chinefes or Japanefes ; 
yet we often meet with inelegancies, to call them no worfe, a, 
“ the king returned without having //ruck a firoke, or done any 
harm to any*: © the carpenters fhops confift ix a mis-fhapen 
axe, &c. + :’ © both her’s and his relations ¢,? with others of a 
fimilar kind, in abundance. What fhall we fay of the title of 
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the sth §. of chapter Ixxvii. ¢ The hiftory of the reign of Guf- 
tavus to his death °’ : 

Hiftorians and travellers cannot always be contradicted in their 
aflertions. We are told, that * fome of their [the Jepsnefe]} fcy- 
metars will cut through an iron bar at one blow, without break- 
ing, or blunting *.” rat ae 

From thefe and feveral other paflages of a fimilar kind, it is 
evident, that the prefent edition might have been much ime 
proved ; and though juftice obliges us to acknowledge, that the 
work has received many emendations, yet much more might 
have been expected. It is a production of great confequence ; 
and therefore we are forry to fee fo ufeful a performance make 
its appearance in an unfuitable drefs. 

The divifion of the book is, in its prefent form, not the fame 
as in the laft edition ; this being only divided into chapters 
and fetions, the whole containing gg chapters, befide the cons 
clufion, wherein the geography of the globe of the earth is con- 
fidered in a new light, with aview to future difcoveries. In 
this long conclufion, we expeéted to have found fome account 
of the late difcoveries in the South Seas, efpecially as there is a 
minute relation of moft of the early circumnavigators. — It is 
furely the bufinefs of editors, in compilements of this.kind, to 
enumerate the difcoveries that have been made fince the appear- 
ance of former editions, in. order to render the book perfect, to 
- the time in-which it is republithed. If the original authors had 
brought down their accounts. to.the lateft dates, or, as the title 
profefles, * to the prefent time,’ the Editors ought to have added 
accounts of tran{actions: fubfequent to the firft publication of the 
work, continuing the original, making the performance as com- 
plete as the nature of it would admit, and fulfilling the promife 
in the title-page, of giving an account of all nations, down to 
the prefent times” This, however, has not been done.; for few 
of the empires and ftates have their hiftory continued lower 
than the year 1700, dnd none Jater than 1750. The whole of 
this conclufion might have been very well fpared, for it con- 
tains little that:was not ‘mentioned in the former part of the 
work, A geographical defcription of the country generally em- 
ploys the firft fe&tion of the chapter allotted to the hiftory of it; 
and to give another geographical account of the fame country, 
pretty neatly in the fame terms, is a repetition totally unnecef- 
fary, and tending only to increafe the bulk of a work already too 
voluminous. 

One confiderable addition has been made to the original work, 
uz. a fupplement confifting of four volumes, containing a hiftory 
of Great Britain and Ireland. What materials the Editors have 
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employed in this compilation, or what authorities they have fol. 
lowed, we are not informed ; but from the attentive perufal we 
have given it, we do not hefitate to pronounce it a tolerable 
abridgment of the hiftory of thefe kingdoms. The hiftory of 
England is brought down to the death of his late Majefty 
George II, that of Scetland to the year 1707, and that of 
Ireland to 1691 ; from which periods, the hiftories of thefe two 
kingdoms are naturally blended with that of England. Toa 
general and univerfal hiftory, fuch an addition may by many be 
thought neceflary; but to Englifh readers, for whom princi- 
pally this work is intended, it is the lefs neceflary, fince we have 
{fo many good abridgments already publifhed, and fince the hif. 
tory of his own country is fuppofed to be known before any 
reader proceeds to that of foreign kingdoms. . 

The plates and maps accompanying this Part of the Univerfa} 
Hiftory are not inferted in the places to which they belong, as in 
the Ancient Part, but are publifhed feparately, in a folio vo- 
lume. This is much more'convenient, as moft of them are on 
large paper, and the folding into an octavo form is both troubles 
fome, and deftru&tive to the cuts, ‘They are 26 in number, among 
which one is a general Chart of the World, according to Mercator’s 
projection, fhewing the lateft difcoveries of Captain Cook: there 
is alfo a new Map of the United States of America, agreeably to 
the Peace of 1783: both thefe-are neatly executed;-and appear 
to be accurate. All the maps-indeed are new, and their accuracy 
may be (as far as we can difcover,. from comparing them with 
the moft approved ones extant) depended on: a circumftance of 
much more weight than neatnefs of engraving, in which, how- 
ever, thefe are not deficient. | p> how 
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‘Art. III. An Hiftorical View of the Engli/fo Governgreat,. from the 
Settlement of the Saxons in Britain, to the Acceflion of the Houfe 
of Stewart. By John Millar, Efg. Profeffor of Law in the Uni- 
verfity of Glafgow. 4to. 18s. Boards. “Cadell, &c. 1787. 


UCH attention and difcuffion have, within ovr memory; 

been beftowed on the important and interefting fubje& of 

the Englifh Conftitution ; yet thete are {till many difficulties at- 

tending it, and many parts of it lie in great obfcurity: fo that 

the endeavours of any writer to clear it from the clouds-in which 

it is-enveloped, and to refle& on it an additional degree of light, 
muft, undoubtedly, confer an obligation on the Public. 

To an Englifhman, every book that treats of the government 
under which he lives, muft be interefting. An eloquent and in- 
es foreigner has prefented us with a juft view of the con- 

itution, in its prefent ftate; but he has not noticed thofe pro- 
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reffive ftages through which it has pafled, and been enabled to 
ailume its prefent appearance. 

To account for the peculiar nature of the Englifh govern-. 
ment, is, furely, matter of rational curiofity ; and to do this 
in a fatisfactory mode, it is neceflary to confider the different 
events that have taken place, and to examine the circumftances 
which have produced the various changes it has undergone. 
This, however, did not fall within the plan of M. de Lolme, 
who propofed to give an impartial ftatement of the Conftitution 
in its prefent form; and what he propofed, he has with ability 
effeted. Judge Blackftone, in the firft volume of his excellent 
ss Commentaries on the Laws of England,” has given us much 
pleafing information on this important topic; but fill in the 
fame limited way in which the above-mentioned author pro- 
ceeds. He has fatisfied himfelf with telling us in what fitua- 
tion we are, and explaining the nature of the rights we enjoy ; 
and the fame point is the beginning and end of his labours ; for, 
curious as the detail would have been, he has negleéted to relate 
how we arrived at the one, or by what means we procured the 
other. Mr. Hume, whofe name, as an hiftorian, will ever be 
mentioned with a confiderable degree of refpeét, has not paid 
that minute attention to the earlier that he has to the Jater pe-. 
riods of our hiftory. He probably confidered them as immate-. 
rial, and apprehended that a diligent inveftigation of them would 
be no mere amufing to the writer, than entertaining to the 
reader. In this inftance, however, though fupported by the re-: 
fpectable authority of Sir William Temple, and many others, 
we may venture to affirm that he was miftaken ; he fhould have 
remembered, that in the Saxon period, a period he has paffed 
over in too curfory a manner, thofe foundations were laid which 
were adapted to the fuperftructure that future hands were to 
erect, and which fucceeding ages have concurred in admiring. 
Such a period, with fuch circumftances attending it, could 
never be unfruitful ; there muft be in it many pleafing and agree- 
able views to diverfify the attention, and many prolific fpots to 
gratify the tafte of the reader. 

A good account of the Saxon times has long been much 
wanted, though that want is in a partial degree fupplied by the 
labours of the animated and acute Mr. Whitaker, in his Hiftory 
of Manchefter ; but his plan is neceflarily of too circumfcribed 
a nature to give all that information which curiofity would re- 
quire. The prefent volume comes feafonably to our affiftance, 
and promifes us much rational entertainment, by a view of thofe 
ee which, hitherto, have not attracted a fufficient degree of 

ention. 


_ We thall tranfcribe our Author’s plan from his Introduce 
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«© The great feries of events in the hiftory of England may be 
divided into three parts: the iirit, extending from the fettlement of 
the Saxons in Britain to the Norman conqueft; the fecond, from the 
reign of William the Conqueror to the acceflion of the houfe of 
Stewart; the third, from the reign of James the Firft to the prefent 
time. The important changes exhibited in the ftate of the country, 
and in the fituation of its inhabitants, appear like a fort of natural 
boundaries, to mark out thefe different periods, and to recommend 
them as objects of dilting&t and feparate examination. . 
‘ The firft period contains the conqueft of England by the northern 
barbarians, the divifion of the country under the different chiefs b 
whom that people were conducted, the fubfequent union of thofe 


principalities under one fovereign, and the courfe of public tranf- 


actions under the Saxon and Danifh monarchs. 
* The reign of Witliam the Conqueror, while it put an end to 
the ancient line of kings, introduced into England a multitude of 
foreigners, who obtained extenfive landed poffeflions, and {pread, 
with great rapidity the manners and cuftoms of a nation more civi- 
lized and improved than the Englifh. The inhabitants were thus. 
excited to. a quicker advancement in the common arts of life, at the 
fame time that the nation, by acquiring continental connections, 
Was involved im more extenfive military operations. 
» € By the union of the crowns of England and Scotland, upon the 
acceffion of the houfe of Stewart, the animofities and diflenfions,’ 
with all their troublefome confequences, which had fo long fubfifted: 
between the two countries, were effeQually fupprefled. By the jm- 
provement.of manufactures, and the introdution of a confiderable 
foreign, trace, England began, in a {hort time, to eftablifh her mari- 
time power, and to affume a higher rank in the {cale of Europe. 
* The fame periods are alfo Finguithed by remarkable variations 
in the form of government. é 
~ © Upon the fettlement of the Saxons in Britain, we behold a num- 
ber of rude families or tribes feebly united together, and@ little ‘ac- 
cuftomed either to fibordination among themfelves, or to the autho-’ 
rity of a monarch: During the reigns of the Anglo-Saxon princes, 
we difcover the effects produced by the gradual acquifition of pro- 
perty 5 in confequence of which fame individuals were advanced. to 
the pofleflion of great eftates, and others, who had been lefs fortu- 
nate, were obliged to fhelter themfelves under the protection of their 
more opulent neighbours. Political power, the ufual attendant of 
property, was thus gradually accumulated in the hands of a few great 
leaders, or nobles ; and the government became more and more arif- 
tocratical. 
* When the advances of the country in improvement had opened 
a wider intercourfe, and produced a more intimate union between 
the different parts of the kingdom, the accumulated property in the: 
hands of the king became the fource of greater influence than the 
divided property poffeffled by she nobles. The prerogatives, of the 
former, in a courfe of time, were therefore gradually augmented ; 
and the privileges of the latter fuffered a proportionable diminution. 
From the reign of William the Conqueror in England, we may 
dace the firit exaltation of the crown, which under his ns 
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of the Plantagenet and Tudor families, continued to rife in fplendour 
: hority- 
7 Avent + commencement of the reign of James the Firft, great 
alterations began to appear in the political ftate of the nation. Com- 
merce and manufaétures, by diffufing a fpirit of liberty among the 
great body of the people, by changing the fyftem of national defence, 
and by encreafing the neceflary expences of government, gave rife to 
thofe difputes, which, after various turns of fortune, were at laft 
happily terminated by the eftablifhment of a popular government. 

‘ With reference to that diftribution of property, in the early part 
of our hiftory, which goes under the name of the feudal fyitem, the 
conftitution eftablifhed in the firft of thefe periods, may be called the 
tudal ariffocracy ; that in the fecond, the feudal monarchy; and that 
which took place in the third, may be called the commercial governs 
ment. 
‘ Similar periods to thofe which have now been pointed out in the 
Englith hiftory, may alfo be diftinguifhed in the hiftory of all thofe 


_kingdoms on the continent of Europe, which were eitablifhed upon 


the ruins of the Roman Empire, and in which the people have fince 
become opulent and polithed. Thus the reign of Hugh Capet in 
France, and of Otho the Great in Germany, correfpond to that of 
William the Conqueror in England; as thofe of Lewis XIII. and 
Ferdinand II. in the two former countries, were analogous to that of 
James the Firft, in the latter. 

‘ In the following treatife, it is propofed to take a feparate view 
of thefe periods of the Englith hiltory, and to examine the chief dif- 
ferences of the political fyftem in each of them. As the government 
which we enjoy at prefent has not been formed at once, but has 
grown to maturity in a courfe of ages, it is neceflary, in order. to 
have a full view of the circumftances from which it has proceeded, 
that we fhould furvey with attention the fucceflive changes through 
which it has paffed. In a difquifition of this nature, it is hoped, that, 
by confidering events in the order in which they happened, the caufeg 
of every change will be more eafily unfolded, and may be pointed 
out with greater fimplicity. As the fubje&l, however, is of great 
extent, | fhall endeavour to avoid prolixity, either from quoting au- 
thorities and adducing proofs in matters fufficiently evident, or from 
intermixing any detail of facts not intimately conneéted with the hif- 
tory of our conttitution.’ 

Mr. Millar propofes, in the courfe of his work, opinions difs 
ferent from thofe entertained by many of his predeceflors, who 
have written on the fame fubject; and, in our judgment, he 
fupports them with fo much ingenuity and ability, chat, note 
withftanding the weight of authority againft him, we are in- 
clined to favour his decifions. It has long been an article of 
popular belief, that the fyftem of feudal tenures was introduced 
into England at the Conqueft, Spelman, in his Gloffary, in 
verbo ** Feudum,” exprefsly fays, that William broughe it from 
Normandy, and incorporated it with the body of the Englifh law 
then fubfifting. His words are, “ Feodorum Jervitutes in Bri 
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tanniam noftram primus invexit Gulielmus Senior, Conqueftor nun- 
cupatus; qui lege ea ¢ Normanid traductd, Angliam tetam fuis divi- 
fit commilitibus.” 

It cannot be denied that fome authors, before Mr. Millar, en. 
tertained different fentiments on this fubjeét; and among them 
appear the refpectable names of Lord Coke and Mr, Selden, who 
clearly were of opinion that the exiftence af feuds was prior to 
the Norinan Conqueft, The manner in which this pofition is, 
in the prefent inftance, illuftrated, appears to us ingenious, new, 
and fatisfaQory. It is an attempt to fhew, that the fituation of 
the Angl.-Saxons being fimilar to that of the other barbarous 
nations who overran the Roman Empire, it was natural to ex- 
pect that their forms of government would bear a great refem- 
blance. 

‘. As the original manners and cuftoms of all thefe nations were 
extremely analogous to thofe of the Saxons in England, and as their 
conquett and fettlement in the Weftern empire were completed nearly 
in the fame manner, it was to be expe¢ted that they would fall un- 
der a fimilar government. It has happened, accordingly, that their 
political inftitutions are manifefily formed upon the fame plan, and 
‘prefent, to the moft carelefs obferver, the fame afpect and leading 
features, from which, as in the children of, a family, their common 
origin may clearly be difcovered.  ‘lhey differ, no lefs remarkably, 
from all the other fyltems of policy that have been recorded in an, 
cient or modern hiftory. It may be worth while, therefore, to exa- 
mine the caufes of the uniformity, fo obfervable among all thofe 
nations, and of the peculiarities, by which they are fo much diftin- 
guithed from the other inhabitants of the world.’ 

Our Author concludes, from the following premifes, that the 

Anglo-Saxons were governed by the fame laws as the other barbarians 
‘who fettled in the provinces of the Wejlern empire: 
4. The fettlement of the barbarous nations, upon the weftern 
continent of Europe, as wel] as in England, was effected by the 
gradual fubjection of a more civilized people, with whom the 
conquerors were at length completely incorporated, 

T he accounts of the various conquefts that have been achieved 
an different ages and countries, bear no refemblance to thofe ex- 
hibited at this period in Europe. Rude and uncivilized nations 
have been engaged in war with nations as rude and uncivilized 
as themfelves. Again, people arrived at a confiderable degree of 
refinement in their manners have conquered nations in the fame, 
or perbaps in a more advanced ftage of refinement; and, leftly, 
the barbarous and the uncultivated have been reduced to fubjec- 
tion by the elegant and the polifhed. But never did a conqueft, 
with {uch peculiar circumftances attending it, take place till the 
period which we are now defcribing. 

2. The German or Gothic nations, who fettled in the weftern 
part of Europe, were enabled, in a fhort time, to form ingen’ 
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of greater extent than are.ufually to be found among people 


equally rude and barbarous. 

‘ The difpofition to theft and rapine, fo prevalent among ruce 
nations, makes it neceflary that the members of every family thould 
have a watchful eye upon the conduct of all their neighbours, and 
thould be conftantly upon their guard to preferve their perfons from 
outrage, and their property from depredation. The firft efforts of 
civil government are intended to fuperfede this-neceffity, by punith- 
ing fuch offences, and enabling the individuals of the fame commu- 
nity to live together in peace and tranquillity. But thefe efforts, it 
is evident, are likely to be more effeCtual in a fmall ftate than ina 
large one; and the public magiftrate finds it much more difficult to 
extend and fupport his authority over a multitude of individuals, 
difperfed through a wide country, than over a {mall number, con- 
fined to a narrow diftri&. It is for this reafon that government has 
commonly been fooner eftablifhed, as well as better modelled, in 
communities of a moderate fize, than in thofe which comprehend the 
inhabitants of an extenfive region. 

‘ In proportion to the great number of people, and the great ex- 
tent of territory, in each of the modern European kingdoms, the ad- 
vances of authority in the public were flow, and its capacity of re- 
ftraining violence and diforder was limited. The different families 
of akingdom, though they acknowledged the fame fovereign, and 
were directed by him in their foreign military enterprizes, were not, 
upon ordinary occafions, in a fituation to feel much dependence upon 
him. Acquiring great landed poffeffions, and refiding at a diftance 
from the capital, as well as in places of difficult acce{fs, they were 
often in a condition to fet the whole power of the crown at defiance ; 
and difdaining to fubmit their quarrels to.the determination of the 
civil magiftrate, they affumed a privilege of revenging with their 
own hands the injuries or indignities which they pretended to have 
fuffered. When not employed, therefore, in expeditions againit a 
public enemy, they were commonly engaged in private hoftilities 
among themfelves; from the frequent repetition of which there 
arofe animofities and feuds, that were only to be extinguifhed with 
the life of the combatants, and that, in many cafes, were even ren- 
dered hereditary. In fach a ftate of anarchy and confvfion, the 
{trong were permitted to opprefs the weak ; and thofe who had mott 
power of hurting their neighbours, were the moft completely fecured 
from the punifhment due to their offences. 

* As the individuals of a nation were thus deftitute of protection 
from government, they were under the neceflity of defending them- 
felves, or of feeking proteétion from one another ; and the little fo- 
cieties compofed of near relations, or formed accidentally by neigh- 
bourhood and acquaintance, were obliged to unite in the moit inti- 
mate manner, to repel the attacks of their numerous enemies. ‘The 
poor were forced to fhelter themfelves under the influence and power 
of the rich; and the latter found it convenient to employ a great 
part of their wealth, in order to obtain the conftant aid and fupport 


_ Of the former. The head of every family was commonly furrounded 


by as great a number of kindred and dependents as he was capable 
of maintaining ; thefe were accuitomed to follow him in war, and in 
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time of peace to fhare in the rural fports to which he was addiéted ; 
it was their duty to efpoufe his quarrel on every occafion, as it was 
incumbent on him to defend them from injuries. In a family fo 
{mall, that all its members could be maintained about the fame 
houfe, a mutual obligation of this kind was naturally underftood 
from the fituation of the parties; but in larger focieties it was 
rendered more clear and definite by an exprefs agreement. A man 
of great opulence diftributed part of his demefne among his retain. 
ers, upon condition of their performing military fervices ; as, on the 
other hand, the fmall proprietors in his neighbourhood, being in- 
capable of maintaining their independence, were glad to purchafe 
his protection, by agreeing to hold their land upon the fame terms, 
Hence the origin of vaffalage in Europe, the nature of which will be 
more particularly explained hereafter. Every confiderable proprie- 
tor of land had thus a number of military fervants, who, inftead of 
pay, enjoyed a part of his eftate, as the reward of their fervices. By 
this diftribution and arrangement of landed poffeflions, the moft na- 
tural remedy was provided for the evils arifing from the weaknels of 
government. Men of inferior ftation, who fingly were incapable of 
defending their perfons or their property, obtained more fecurity, as 
as well as confideration, under their refpective iuperiors; and the 
inhabitants of a large territory, being combined in focieties, who had 
each of them a common intereft, were in a better condition to refi 
the general tide of violence and oppreflion. 

‘ From thefe obfervations we may difcover how far the connec. 
tions between the fuperior and vaffal, and the various parts of what 
is called the feudal fyftem, are peculiar to the modern ftates of 
Europe, or belong to them in common with other nations. 

‘ In Greece and Rome, or in-any of the {mall ftates of antiquity, 
there are few or no traces to be difcovered of the feudal inftitutions, 
From the inconfiderable number of people colle¢ted in each of thofe 
ancient. ftates, and from the narrownefs of the territory which they 
inhabited, the government was enabled, at an early period, to exe 
tend its proteétion to all the citizens, fo as to free them from the ne- 
ceflity of providing for their own fafety, by affociating themfelves 
under particular military leaders, If any fort of vaffalage, therefore, 
had been introduced in the infancy of thofe nations, it appears tq 
have been abolifhed before they were poffeffed of hiftorical records. 

‘ In many rude nations of greater extent, both in ancient and 
modern times, we may difcern, on the contrary, the outlines of the 
feudal policy. This, if we can truft the relations given by trae 
vellers, is particularly the cafe at prefent in feveral of the kingdoms 
in Afia, and upon the fouthern coaft of Africa, Jn thefe kingdoms, 
the number of barbarians colle&ted under one fovereign has probably 
rendered the government fo feeble, as to require a number of fub- 
ordinate affociations, for the proteétion of individuals ; but the coali- 
tion of different families being neither fo extenfive, nor produced in 
the fame rapid manner, as in the modern ftates of Kurope, the regu 
Janions to which it has given occafion are neither fo numerous and 
accurate, nor have they been reduced into fo regular a fyitem.’ 

M:. Muiliar, proceeding,. gives us a very ingenious account of 
Tythings, Hundreds, and Counties; and fhews that they were 
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not, as many have imagined, owing to the pofitive inftitution of 
any one man ; fome attributing the merit of their origin, and of 
every thing elfe remarkable in the Englifh Conftitution, to the 
fuperior abilities of Alfred; but he proves that they were the 
natural refult of the peculiar fituation and manners of the Anglo- 


Saxons. bs 
We cannot deny ourfelves the pleafure of tranfcribing a paf- 


fage from the chapter in which this fubjeét is confidered, where 
the regulation, obliging the members of every tything to become 
refponfible for the conduct of each other, is fhewn to be founded 
on the common notions of juftice entertained by 2 rude nation. 

‘ Among barbarians in all parts of the world, perfons who belong 
ta the fame family are underftood to enjoy a community of goods, 
and to be all jointly fubjected to the fame obligations. In thofe 
early ages, when men are in a great meafure ftrangers to commerce, 
or the alienation of commodities, the right of property is hardly dif- 
tinguifhed from the privilege of ufing or pofféeffing ; aud thofe perfons 
who have acquired the joint poffeiiion of any iubject are apt to be 
regarded as the joint proprietors of it. At the fame time, when a 
debt is contraéted by one of feveral perfons who have a perfect com- 
munity of goods, it mutt of neceflity be difcharged from the common 
funds; and the obligation of every individual becomes therefore a 
burden upon the whole fociety. | 

‘ After a family has been enlarged, and fubdivided into different 
branches, their poffeflions are not upon this account entirely fepa- 
rated, nor their notions of common property altogether effaced. 
Though the different families, who are thus formed into a tribe or 
village, refide in different houfes, their neighbourhood allows them 
fill to maintain a promifcuous intercourfe ; and their fituation dif- 
pofes them to act in concert with each other in all their important 
employments and purfuits. As, in their expeditions of war and 
hunting, they go out in a body, fo, according to the primitive ftate 
of agriculture, they labour in the field, and gather in the harveft in 
common; and what has been acquired by their united exertions, be- 
fore it is divided among them by confent, is naturally conceived to 
be the joint property of all. 

‘It is no hardfhip, that perfons conneéted in fo intimate a manner 
fhould be liable for the obligations of one another; and when an 
individual has become bound to a ftranger, who canvot eafily know 
for whofe benefit the debt was incurred, it feems reafonable that the 
creditors fhould be allowed to demand payment from the community, 
who alone have accefs to diftinguifh the rights of their particular 
members, 

“ But the greater part of the debts contracted in a barbarous age 
ariieé from injuries and holtilities; for which it it ufual to make 
atonement by pecuniary compofitions ; and as in fuch cafes it com- 
monly happens, either that the offence was originally committed 
by a whole village, or, if it arofe from a fingle individual, that the 
Quarrel was afterwards adopted and profecuted by the other members 
of the commanity, this appears a fufficient reafon for fubjecting 
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them to a thare of the punifhment. ! 
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‘ Thos, by the general cuftom of rude nations, the vengeance of 
the injured party for murder and other atrocious crimes is not con. 
fined to the guilty perfon, but is extended to his famiiy, and eyen 
to the whole village or tribe of which he isa member. The profe. 
cation of claims, founded upon this general cuftom, makes a con. 
fiderable part of the hiftory of mankind in the early periods of {o. 
ciety. Traces of this primitive law of nations may be difcovered 
even in fome civilized countries; where, upon account of enormous 
offences, the criminal, together with his innocent children and 
other relations, have been condemned to the fame common punifh.- 
ment. 

« Among the Jews, when a perfon was found murdered in the 
neighbourhood of a city, and the murderer was unknown, it feems 
to have been thought chat the punifhment might with juftice be ex. 
tendéd to all the inhabitants; who are, upon that account, direQed 
to perform an expiatory facrifice. ‘* And all the elders of the city 
that is next unto the flain man, fhall wafh their hands over the heifer 
that is beheaded in the valley. And they fhall anfwer and fay, Our 
hands have not fhed this blood, neither have our eyes feen it. Be 
merciful, O Lord, unto thy people Ifrael, whom thou hait redeemed, 
and lay not innocent blood unto thy people Ifrael’s charge. And 
the blood fhall! be forgiven them.” | 

« When it is cuftomary to demand fatisfaétion from a whole vil- 
lage for the higheft perfonal injuries committed by an individual, it 
cannot appear furprifing that the fame privilege fhould be claimed 
wpon account of the ordinary violations of property. ~ 

_» ©] am affured, from the moft refpectable authority, that, in the 
villaces belonging to the Highlands of Scotland, a rule of this kind 
has been immemorially eftablifhed. ‘The ftealing of cattle was for- 
merly the only fpecies of theft from which the inhabitants of that 
country could fuffer any great prejudice; and when ftolen cattle 
could be traced within the difiri€t of any particular village, the ine 
habitants were liable to repair the damage, unlefs they could point 
out the track of the cattle, pailing again without their territo- 
ries. ‘This law, which was founded merely upon long ufage, re- 
mained in force at leait as far down as the beginning of the prefent 
century. 

‘ It was a cuftom, we are told, among the ancient Irifh, ‘¢ that 
the head of every /ept, and the chief of every kindred, or family, 
fhould be anfwerable and bound to bring forth every one of that 
fept, and kindred under it, at all times, to be juttified, when he 
thould be required, or charged with any treafon, felony, or other 
heinous crime.” It is probable that this Irith regulation was ana- 
ogous to that of the other Celtic nations. 

‘ From the code of Gentoo laws, publifhed in 1776, it appears 
that.a fimilar regulation has been introduced among the ancient In- 
habitants of Indottan. If the footiteps of a thief have been traced, 
or if ttolen coods are found, within acertain diftance from any town, 
the thief is prefumed to be concealed in it.—And whenever a rob- 
bery or theft is committed in the neighbourhood of any town or 
ne the ‘dead-perfon of that town or city is bound to. make up the 
ols. 
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¢ Upon fome parts of the coaft of Guinea, the villages or towns, 
: fhould feem, are liable for the obligations of every fort contratted 
by any of their members ; for we are informed, that when a perfon 
in that country neglects to pay a debt, the creditor is under no ne-~ 
ceflity of arrefting the real debtor, but, in the diitrict where he re- 
fdes, has the liberty of feizing, at pleafure, fuch a quantity of 
regods as will fatisfy the demand, leaving the fufferers to indemnify 


‘themfelves inthe beft manner they can. 


« About the middie of the thirteenth century, it appears that the 
fates of Germany had very generally adopted a fimilar practice ; 
which is mentioned by hiftorians as a proof of uncommon rudenefs 
and barbarifm. 

‘ The inhabitants of the fame foreign country happening, at any 
one time, to refide in London, were formerly viewed in the-fame 
ight, and any one of them might be profecuted for the debts con- 
tracted by his countrymen. In a treaty between Edward the Second 
and Alphonfo King of the two Caftiles, it is agreed, that the mer- 
chants of Bilboa, and the other towns of Bifcay, fhall not for the 
future be arrefted, nor have their goods diftrained, for the debts of 
any Spaniard, for whom they have not become perfonally bound. Ic 
js probable that the fmall number of Spanifh merchants refiding in 
London, and the diftance of their native country, made them ap- 

ar as much connected as if they had been members of a fingle rude 

village or tribe. 
. © This noted regulation concerning the Saxon tythings is there- 
fore to be regarded as the remains of extreme fimplicity and bar- 
barifm,, rather than the effeét of uncommon refinement or policy ; 
and in this view, it may be obferved that, in confequence of fome 
improvement in the manners of the people, the original obligation 
impofed upon every tything, to repair the injuries committed by any 
of its members, was, in a period fubfequent to that which we are at. 
prefent examining, fubjected to certain limitations. By a law which 
has been afcribed to William the Conqueror, but which is probably 
of an earlier date, we find it ena&ted, that, if a crime is committed 
by any member of a decennary, who efcapes from juttice, his tything- 
man, with two others of the fame tything, together with the refpec- 
tive tythingmen, and two others, out of the - neigbouriog tyth- 
ings, fhall affemble to examine the ftate of the fact, and if the tything 
to which the criminal belongs is purged by the oath of thefe twelve 
perfons, it fhall be freed from the obligation to pay the damage. 
The progrefs of government, by enlarging the general intercourfe of 
fociety, contributed to diminifh the peculiar connection among the 
inhabitants of the fame village, and made it appear an intolerable 
hardfhip, that they thould, without diftin@tion, be accountable for the 
mifdeeds of one another.’ 

Finding it impoffible, from the nature of our Review, to fol- 
low this ingenious and philofophical writer through the whole 
courfe of his work, we have rather chofen to dwell on the ear- 
lier than the later periods of the hiftory, as containing informa- 
tion more difficult of accefs, and confequently more ufeful to 


our Readers, We muft, however reluctantly, now-take leave 
of 
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of the Author,—who purfues his fubject with the fame diligence 
of inveftigation, and accounts for further difficulties with timix 
Jar acutenefs and foundnefs of argument. We have pervfed hig 
volume with fatisfaction, we thank him for the pleafure we have | 
received from his labours, and hope he will meet with encourage. 

ment fufficient t> induce him to perfevere in his undertakings oo 





Art. IV. Idées fur la Météorologie, &c. i. e. Thoughts on Meteorology, 
By J. A. de Luc, Reader to the Queen, Member of the Royal 
Societies of London, Dublin, &c. &c. Vol. Il. 8vo. 6s. Elm 


ley. 1787. 


HE fir volume of this work, of which we gave an 
account in our Review for April, is employed in un- 
folding the general principles of meteorology ; the conftitution, 
the modifications, and diftin€tive characters, of the different 
fubftances which exift in the atmofphere; on the inceflant 
decompofitions and recompofitions of which, all the atmo- 
{pheric phenomena appear.to depend. In this fecond volume, 
the Author proceeds to confider the phenomena themfelves, pare 
ticularly the grand one of RAIN, and the numerous circum. 
ftances connected with it. He examines the received hypotheles 
on this fubjeé, and fhews, that they are not only, in feveral ins 
flances, inadmiffible in themfelves, but likewife that if they were 
admiffible, in their fulleft extent, they would be utterly infuf- 
ficient to account for the formation of rain, On the great and 
valuable work of M. de Sauffure, he enters into ample difcuf- 
fions ; and while he beftows juft praife on the induftry and 
accuracy of that ingenious philofopher, in his very important 
meteorological obfervations and experimental enquiries, he em- 
ploys many of thofe obfervations and experiments for overturn- 
ing the hypothefes which they were meant to fupport, and for 
confirming fome of bis own opinions, which M. de Sauffure had 
controverted. With fome of the materials of the fyftems’ which 
he has demolifhed, with new ones from his own ftores, and with 
thofe which the late experiments on air have afforded, he has 
eftablifhed an interefting and confiftent theory, which accords 
admirably with the phenomena, and gives a new face to the 
whole {cience of meteorology. 

The grand queftion in this enquiry is, what becomes of the 
water that rifes in vapour into the atmofphere, or what ftate it 
fubfifts in there, between the time of its evaporation, and its 
falling down again in rain? If it continues in the ftate of wa 
tery vapour, or fuch as is the immediate produ@t-of evaporation, 
it muft poflefs the diftin&tive charaers effential to that fuid:— 
it muft make the hygrometer move towards humidity, in propor 
tion as the vapour is more er lefs abundant. in the air :—on a di- 
minution 
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minution of heat, the humidity, as fhewn by the hygrometer, 
mutt increafe ; and on an increafe of the heat, the humidity mutt 
giminith -—and the introduction of other hygrofcopic fubftances, 
dryer than the air, muft have the fame effect as an augmentation 
of heat. Thefe are the properties of watery vapour, on every 
hypothefis of evaporation ; and therefore all the water that exifts 
iq the atmofphere without poffeffing thefe properties, is no longer 
vapour, but muft have changed its nature. M, de Luc fhews, 
that the water which forms rain, though it has ever been con- 
fidered and reafoned upon as producing humidity, does not poffefs 
thefe properties, and muft therefore have pafled into another 
te. 

"oh firft doubts on this fubje& arofe from a circumftance which 
he mentions in a memoir communicated to the Royal Society in 
1773, viz. that the upper regions of the atmofphere, notwith- 
flanding the continual afcent of vapours thither, and the dimi- 
nution of heat at the fame time, are dryer than the lower: on 
the tops of high mountains, a degree of drynefs prevails un- 
known on the plains. Repeated obfervations, with hygrometers 
more perfect than he was then in pofleffion of, have confirmed 
this remarkable fact ; and he mentions a ruder, though not lefs 
fure, fymptom of this increafed drynefs, that the ferrule of his’ 
cane dropped off in afcending one of the Alps, and did the fame 
on repeating the journey two years afterwards, though it had 
never been found loofe on the plains. 

There is another remarkable circumftance of the air on moun- 
tains, that it is alittle dryer in the night than in the day. As, in 
thefe elevated fituations, the heat diminifhes but Jittle in the 
night, the humidity fhould not increafe much, but it fhould ra- 
ther increafe than diminifh. M. de Luc feems to fufpe& that 
this circumftance alfo may be connected with a ftill latent caufe, 
but for our own part, we are perfectly fatisfied with the expla- 
nation which he has himfelf Given of it; viz. that the air on 
the plains being condenfed into lefs bulk by the confiderable di- 
minution of heat which takes place there, the fuperior air muft 
fubfide, and the air on the mountains is of courfe replaced by 
the dryer air above them; dryer both as coming from a greater 
Pits and as being free from the immediate vapours of the 
ground. 

It does not appear certain, whether this increafed drynefs in 
the night is fo conftant as the drynefs in the day. The Author 
has often arrived 4t the tops of moaiitains before fun-rife, and 
fometimes fourid’thé grafs‘covered with dew ; but having at thofe 
times no hygrométer with Kim, he could not afcertain the ftate 
Of the air. There might have been clouds in the night, though’ 
Clear at fun-rife, for this is frequently the cafe. Nor is dew’ 
Upon vegetables any {ure fign of humidity in the air, as there are 
| grounds 
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grounds to believe that it has a dependence on the.mechanifm of 
vegetation; for he found grafs, when covered with glafs plates, 
to become moift as well as the uncovered parts, and the plates 
themfelves became moift on the lower furface as well as the up- 
per; though the fame plates, fufpended a.foot above the earth, 
were bedewed on the upper fide only. ; 

This drynefs of the air on mountains, in the night-time at 
leaft, was obferved alfo by M. de Sauflure ; and though he does 


not make it fo great, probably from the imperfe€tion of his hy-. 


rometer, as it appears to be from M. de Luc’s obfervations, yet 
he fully eftablifhes the fact. On Adont Blanc, where he patffed 
a night at the height of 1200 fathoms, he examined his hygro- 
meter frequently, and found that from fix in the evening to half 
paft five the next morning, it moved 21 degrees (of which the 
whole fcale contains 100) towards drynefs. He does not, how. 
ever, feem at all ftruck with this circumftance, but thinks it 
confiftent with his own theory, and refers. to a part of his firf 
volume, where he had even prediéted it. He had there faid, 
that from fun-rife to three or four in the afternoon, the quantity 
of vapours in the neighbourhood of the earth is continually di- 
minifhing, becaufe they a/cend in the atmofphere, either in vir- 
tue of their own levity, or by means of a vertical wind which he 
fuppofes to be produced by the heat of the fun; that from that time, 
till next. morning, their quantity increafes in the lower ftrata, be- 
caufe the upper ones re-defcend in proportion as they condente ; 
and that in the higher regions of the atmofphere, the reverfe ought 
to be the cafe, the defcent of the vapours. in the night leaving. 
the upper ftrata then dryer. Specious as this reafoning appears, 
M. de Luc fhews it to be wholly groundlefs : it is inconfiftent 
with what M. de Sauffure himfelf fays in another part of the, 
fame volume, that in the middle of the fcorching heat of the days, 
the air [in the neighbourhood of the earth] contains really more 
water than it does at the moment when a refrefhing dew falls, 
being enabled by the heat to load itfelf with a greater quantity. 
Vapours doubtlefs afcend in the day-time, but without ‘the 
aid of a vertical wind; for M. de Luc proves that no fuch wind 
can be produced by the heat of the fun. He proves alfo, at fome 
length, that very little can re-defcend in the night on any hy- 
pothefis of vapour, particularly on Sauffure’s, who confiders 
vapour as being a chemical folution of water in air, and who 
finds, from his own experiments, that air faturated with water 
does not differ fenfibly, in its expanfion by beat or condenfation 
by cold, from dry air. On thefe principles, the watery part 
cannot defcend, without being accompanied by all the air it is 
combined with; and no part of it can defcend till the air bee 
comes fuperfaturated, that is, according to M, Sauflure, till it 
has received more than it can hold in folution in ite then exis- 
ing 
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ing temperature ; in which cafe the furplus would feparate, and 
become a vifible cloud or mift, and extreme humidity would be 
roduced, whereas it is dryne/s that is to be accounted for. 

On every hypothefis of the formation of rain from vapour, as 
+ is heat that produces the evaporation, fo it is a diminution of 
heat that occafions the return of the vapour into water again 5 
and therefore rain fhould happen only in the night, or at the 
coldeft times of the day, whereas experience fhews that it has 
no connection with heat or cold. And whatever the degree of 
heat be, as the air can part with only fo much of its water as it 
ig unable to retain in that degree of heat, no rain fhould be 
formed unlefs the air was faturated, or at extreme humidity ; 
and how contrary this is to fact will appear from M. de Luc’s 
account of a ftorm in which he was caught on one of the Alps: 

‘ Though the hygrometer was within 337 degrees of extreme dry- 
nefs, or 663 from extreme humidity, thick clouds formed round us, 
which obliged us to think of retreating: in a little time, the fummic 
of the mountain was furrounded by them: they fpread, and covered 
the whole horizon: a premature night furprifed us in avery dan- 
gerous road, and_we fuffered one of the moft violent tempefts I ever 
experienced, of wind, rain, hail, and thunder. The ftorm lafted 
great part of the night, and extended over all the neighbouring 
mountains and plains ; and after it ceafed, the rain continued, with 
only a few intermiffions, till next day at noon. In one.of thefe in- 
tervals 1 examined the hygrometer, on the outfide of our cabin: it 
thewed only 1° ,°; more humidity than before, and even this increafe 
was no other than what the difference of heat was. fufficient for pro- 
ducing. Neverthelefs, new clouds rolled’ around us, and the rain, 
which prefently begun again, accompanied us, as it were by fits, to 
the bottom of the mountain. When arrived there, we faw the clouds 
difperfe entirely. 1 obferved the hygrometer again in the open air ; 
and though the earth was all drenched with water, and. the heat of 
the fun muth-lefs, the hygrometer was 1,4 dryer than it‘had been 
two days before; after a courfe of fine weather. Where was all this 
water, and all the ingredients of the ftorm, while the hygrometer 
ened ba a degree of dryne/s in the very itratum where it was 
ormed ??” 


M. de Luc, in refuting M. de Sauffure’s reafonings and fup- 
pofitions, has given many curious obfervations .refpeéting the 
clouds ; all tending to. confirm his general propofition, that they 
do not arife from watery vapour exifting as fuch in the atmo- 
{phere, but that they are formed in dry air, and chat the air in 
which they have evaporated or difperfed is likewife dry ; though 
Clouds themfelves are neceffarily of extreme humidity, being in 
the ftate of vapour that has rapidly paffed its maximum, or toa 
fave of decompolition. He conceives them to confit of bubbles 
of true elaftic vapour, each Coated with a watery film, like the 
bubbles in foap water; and hence with De Sauffure, he calls 
them veficular vapour. The particles may be diftinguifhed by 
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the eye, when placed at a proper elevation, with a dark ground 
of mountains or woods behind the cloud. The evaporation of 
the clouds is alfo very fenfible, fome parts continually becomi 
detached, and gradually diminifhing and difappearing, while 
new ones are formed, fo that the clouds do not Continue the 
fame for two moments together; and the evaporation goes on fo 
faft, that a cloud could not fubfiftt without conftant and large 
fupplies. Thefe phenomena appear to be independent of heat 
and cold’; for fometimes clouds form fuddenly in the middle 
of a hot day, and after they have poured down their water, all 
is clear again; and fometimes they evaporate after fun-fet, 
dually vanifhing, in the calmeft weather, without change ‘of 
place. The appearances are fuch as would be produced bya 
large mafs of water, in violent ebullition, fufpended invifibly in 
the atmofphere ; and the fimilarity in the effe& naturally points 
out an analogy in the caufe, that is, a fource of vapour in thé 
atmofphere itfelf. It is only when the vapour is produced too 
abundantly and too rapidly to be difperfed by evaporation, that 
rain is formed; the veficles in this cafe running together, and 
the water falling to the lower part, as it does in foap bubbles, 
till they become thin enough to burft. 

Having'fully fhewn, from the phenomena of clouds and ftorms, 
that the water Which rifes in vapour muft, in the interval be« 
tween evaporation and its falling again in rain, pafs into a ftate 
in which it is not fenfible to the hygrometer, and confequently 
that the laws of hygrology are infufficient for explaining the 
formation of..rain, M. de Luc confiders the phenomena of fair 
weather, and finds that thefe alfo concur in eftablithing the 
fame truth. - Continued evaporation, from that: inexbauftible 
fource’of vapour, the ocean, :and from the earth after it has -beea 
thoroughly foaked with rainy would, if the vapour:did not change 
its nafure“in the atmofphere, render the air more and more hus 
mid, and bring it at length to the maximum of ‘humidity, as'it 
does under’ a glafs‘bell. ‘But experience ‘fhéws, that though 
evaporation continues for feyeral months together, an vaft ex: 
tents both of feas and continents, the air does not become moifter, 
but on the contrary more and more dry. The diminution of. 
heat in the night produces dew, but this fymptom of humidity 
diminifhes, from day to day, and fometimes ceafes altogether, — 
In climates where the air retains fo much heat in the night, 
that the vapour paffes its maximum flowly, the formation of dew 
is accompanied with little alteration in the tranfparency of the 
air. In colder climates, ‘a mift is frequently produced, and the 
height of this mift may be looked upon 2s a mark ‘of the height 
at which the vapours fubfift, in any confiderable quantity, in 
their unchanged ftate. It was natural to fuppofe, when vapours 
are known to be formed fo abundantly, though no fymptoms of 
any 
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any incrédfe in their quantity are difcoverable in the lower ftrata 
of the atmofphere, that they afcended and were accumulated in 
the upper; till che obfervations of Me firs. de Sauffure and de 
Luc evinced, that the upper ftrata are ftill dryer. Indeed, if the 
vapours did afcend thither, they wold neceflarily fill thofe cold 
regions with perpetual fog. It is by the converfion of the va+ 
pours into another ftate, into an ariform fluid, that the moune- 
tains enjoy a tranfparent atmofphere, and that the rays of the 
{un are permicted to reach the plains. 

The reader will by this time perceive, that M. de Luc’s own 
theory is built on the late difcovery of the mutual convertibility 
of water and air; a principle undoubtedly of moft extenfive in- 
fluence in the ceconomy of nature, and which the Author has 
applied to the prefent object with equal judgment and inge- 
nuity. He gives a hiftory, from his own knowledge, of the 
progrtfive fteps through which this interefting difcovery ad- 
vanced to its final completion, and a view of the refults of the 
principal experiments that have been made on the fubject, with 
feveral obfervations of bis own, refpecting the conftitution of 
the different kinds of aeriform fluids, the proportions of latent 
fire which they contain, the changes and decompofitions pros 
duged by combuftion, and the effets of Argand’s lamp, in addi- 
tion to what he had faid thereon, in the firft volume of this 
work. 

The next objecét of enquiry is, the particular fpecies of aeri- 
form fluid into which the watery vapours in the atmofphere are 
converted; and by what means this change, and the fudden and 
copious re-converfion into water, are effected. 

M. Lavoifier has found, that from any quantity of atmo« 
fpheric air, one fourth of what is called dephiogifticated or vital 
air, and three fourths of fixed or mephitic air, are producible ; 
that a mixture of thefe two airs, in thofe proportions, has the 
fame effects, in fupporting animal life, &c. as atmofpheric air ; 
and thence concludes that the atmofphere aCtually contains the 
two diftinct airs, which we believe is now the received opinion, 
But M. de Luc obferves, very juftly we think, that two fluids, 
fo different in gravity, can hardly be fuppofed to mingle uni- 
formly through the whole extent of the atmofphere, fo as to be 
every where, and at all times, in the fame proportions to one 
another, efpecially after long calms; whereas in every climate, 
and at every height, the atmofpheric air, when not affected by 
local caufes, has been found to be uniform in its compofition, 
He therefore fuppofes the atmofphere to be an homogeneous fluid, 
Cvery particle being fimilar to every other, and confifting of all 
the ingredients which we to from the mafs, together, 
probably, with others yet unknown to us. Though a mixe 
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ture of vital and mephitic air produces many of the effets 
of atmofpheric air, we cannot thence conclude their abfolute 
identity: the one ers fuffer a decompofition in order to the 
produétion of thofe effects, while the other produces them im. 
mediately, The mixture may fupport life for a time, but will 
it equally maintain health alfo? Though mephitic air, by the 
mixture of one third of vital air, is prevented from being imme. 
diately fatal to animals, we are not authorifed to conclude that 
it is altogether innocent. 

On the whole, then, if it is not in the immediate produ of 
evaporation that rain has its fource ; if the vapours change their 
nature in the atmofphere, fo as no longer to be fenfible to the 
hygrometer, or to the eye; if they do not become vapour again 
till clouds appear; and if, when the clouds are formed, no al- 
teration is perceived in the quality of the air; we muft acknow- 
ledge it to be very probable that the intermediate ftate of vapour 
is no other than air, and that the clouds do not proceed from 
any diftinét fluid contained in the atmof{phere, but from a decom- 
polition of a part of the air itfelf, perfectly fimilar to the reft, 

Water appears, from the late experiments, to confift of de- 
phlogilticated air and inflammable air, or rather of their bafes or 
yravitating fubltances, deprived of great part of the latent fire 
which is eflential to the aereal ftate. M. de Luc, joining his 
idea of the homogeneity of atmofpheric air, to Mr. Cavendith’s 
experiments of nitrous acid being produced while thofe two airs 
are dscompofed together into water, fuppofes atmofpheric air to 
confift of thefe two, combined with that principle which difcri- 
minates the nitrous acid from the other bodies of its clafs; fo 
that atmofpheric air, by being deprived of this principle anda 
certain quantity of its latent fire, becomes watery vapour or wa- 
ter; and water, by the union of fire and the nitrous principle 
with it, becomes atmofpheric air. 

With regard to the means by which thefe important changes 
are immediately produced, we ftill remain. in the dark. The rays 
of the fun are doubtlefs a principal agent in thefe and many 
other operations that are daily going on in the atmofphere ; for 
aeriform fluids contain more latent fire than watery vapours do, 
and it is by the union of light with another particular fubftance 
(not yet known in its feparate ftate) that fire is formed ; and as 
this other ingredient of fire muft exift in the atmofphere in a 
{tate of combination, that combination cannot be broken without 
other changes taking place befide the formation of fire. 

The Author is hence led to confider the agency of the rays of 
the fun more particularly, and the caufe of the difference of 
heat in the upper and lower ftrata of the atmofphere. He exa- 
mines tome Curious experiments and obfervations of M. de Sauf- 

fure, 
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fure, and clearly fhews that they afford no foundation for that 
gentleman’s hypothefis, of the rays of the fun being, in them-' 
felves, fire. 

M., de Sauffure fuppofes that the cold on the prominent tops 
of mountains is owing to the air that furrounds them being in- 
capable of receiving much heat from the rays of the fun, on ace 
count of its own tranfparency, or from the earth, on account of 
its diftance. To try whether the direét rays of the fun would 


have the fame influence there, as on the plains, on a body de- 


fended from the air, he made a wooden box, half an inch thick, 
lined with plates of blackened cork, an inch thick, and covered 
at top with three fliders of plate glafs above one another, at dif- 
tances of an inch anda half, On the top of Cramont, July 16th, 
the box being gradually warmed in the fun, a thermometer in 
the bottom rofe to 50°: being then kept with the glafs fide ex- 
pofed directly to the fun for an exact hour, from 12 minutes 
paft 2 till 12 minutes paft 3, the thermometer rofe to 70°: ano~ 
ther thermometer, laid on blackened cork on the outfide of the 
box, rofe only to 21°, while a third, with its bulb naked, ex- 
pofed in the open air to the fun’s rays, four feet from the ground, 
was only at 5. Next day, which happily was a fine one, per- 
fectly fuch as the preceding, the experiment was repeated on the 
plain, with particular attention that every circumftance fhould 
be the fame ; when the box was warmed in the fun, the thermo- 
meter in it rofe as before to 50: by direct expofure to the fun, 
it rofe to 69, or 1 fhort of what it had been on the top of the 
mountain; though the thermometer on the outfide rofe 6, and 
that in the open air 14, higher than they did in the other 
fituation, Thus an elevation of 777 fathoms produced a dimi- 
nution of 14 degrees in the heat which the rays of the fun are 
capable of communicating to a body entirely expofed to the air, 
a diminution of 6 only in a body partly fheltered from the air, 
and an increafe of one degree in a body entirely fheltered. 

We believe moft of our Readers would be apt to conclude 
from thefe experiments, as M. de Sauflure has done, that it was 
the cold air on the mountain which diminifhed the effe&t of the 
fun’s heat on the thermometer expofed to it; but M. de Luc 
confiders them in a different light, and, inftead of being incon- 
fitent with his theory, finds that they confirm it. The bulb of 
4 mercurial thermometer is not affected at all by the rays of the 
fun, becaufe it reflects them: it fhews only the temperature of 
the air or contiguous bodies, a faét which M, de Sauflure him- 
felf, as well as M. de Luc, have eftablifhed in fome of their 
other works, The air on the mountain is leaft heated by the 
fun, becaufe it is rareft and contains leaft of that matter which 
forms fire with the light; the cork contains much of that mat- 
ter, and part of the fire formed in it pafled to the thermometer 
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in contact with it. The coldnefs of the air on the mounteig 

occafioned this fire to be diffipated fafter; though the quantity- 
produced was fomewhat greater, on account of the greater den. 

fity of the rays of the fun, as being lefs intercepted by a purer 

OF rarer air. 

M. de Sauffure obferves, that the rays of the fun, in paffing 
through a rare and pure air, heat it but little, and that they pro- 
duce greater and greater heat in proportion as the air is more denfe 
and loaded with vapours. Now this very circumftance may be 
confidered as a proof that light is not fire, for fire would follow a 
very different progreffion: if a globe of metal, very hot but not 
luminous, was fufpended in the upper part of the atmofphere, it 
would heat the parts neareft to it moft, and the earth could re- 
ceive no greater heat than that of the ftratum of air contiguous 
to it. , 

M. de Sauffure endeavours to prove likewife, that the greater 
heat of the air on the plains is owing to the heat communicated 

"to it by the earth. But M. de Luc has fhewn, from the curious 
experiments of M. Piétet, that, in the night, to the height of 50 
feet, which is as far as thefe experiments went, there is no 
ftratum of air lefs hot than that which refts immediately on the 
ground ; and how little influence the heat of the earth can have 
in warming the air, may be judged from fome obfervations made 
by M, de Luc himfelf, of hoar froft forming on grafs, and the 
thermometer, when laid on the furface of the grafs, finking be- 
low the freezing point, though in the air it was a little above 
the freezing point, and at the bottom of the grafs feveral degrees 
higher ftill; the heat of the earth being infufficient to coun- 
teract the effcct of evaporation, even in the ftratum contiguous 
to it. 

_ OF the difference between the fun’s rays and fire, our own 
fenfations are produced as an evidence. Every one who has ob- 
ferved the march of a thermometer in the air muft have taken 
notice how differently the heat produced by the fun affects us, 
from that which arifes from other caufes; but M. de Sauflure 
gives an account of fome facts, relative to this fubjeét, more 
ftriking than any that had before occurred to us. Speaking of 
an attempt made by four mountaineers to reach the fummit of 
Mont Blanc, he fays they went on without impediment till they 
came to a great valley of {now that feemed to lead direétly to the 
fummit: ‘* The reverberation of the fun upon the fnow, and 
ftagnation of the air in this valley, made them feel a /uffocating 
heat, and gave them fucha difguft to their provifions, that, ex- 
haufted with inanition and fatigue, they had the mortification of 
being obliged to turn back.”—Three others, who made a like 
attempt, ‘* were marching on courageoufly, when one of them, 
the boldeft and moft robuft, was feized almoft fuddenly with aa 
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abfolutely infurmountable defire of fleep, which made them give 
vo the enterprize: they were all incommoded exceffively by 
heat, a thing aftonifhing at that height s their appetite left 
them; they loathed their wine and provifions.” In another place 
he fays, ** the moft infurmountable obftacle met with by thofe 
who attempted to reach the top of Mont Blanc, has always been 
the heat of the fun. I fhould have been tempted to doubt an 
aflertion fo ftrange, and fo contrary to the received ideas of the 
coldnefs of thofe elevated regions, if the relations had not borne 
all the charaéters of truth, and if I had not myfelf experienced 
the fame fenfations. During an hour which we pafied at the 
height of 1900 fathoms, the fun incommoded us to fuch a de- 
gree as to appear infupportable when his rays ftruck directly on 
any part of the body ; we could not bear to be out of the fhade 
of our umbrellas *, Yet thefe rays, fo unfupportable to our 
bodies, produced an effect on the ball of the thermometer equi- 
valent only to 2 degrees.” : 

This extraordinary fenfation of heat, while there was fo little 
real heat in the air, and while a fire, lighted in the fhade of 
fome projecting rock, would probably have been comfortable, is 
apparently moft favourable te the theory of M. de Luc. M. de 
Sauflure attributes it to the relaxation and weaknefs of the ani- 
mal frame, in the rare atmofphere, from the diminution of ex- 
ternal preflure; but though it doubtlefs depends on the animal 
ceconomy, its fource muft be of another kind, connected alfo 
with fome /ocal circumftance as yet unknown. M. de Luc and 
others have afcended to equal heights without perceiving any in- 
convenience of this kind. So far are the mountaineers from 
having any uneafy fenfations at great heights, that they find all 
bodily exertions, walking in particular, to be eafier and more 
agreeable the higher they afcend; and to this, principally, the 
Author attributes * their delight in hunting the chamois, a 
kind of life in appearance fo laborious, and attended with fo little 
profit; but they are content with little on the mountains, be- 
caufe they fze/ themfelves happy there.’ 

From the whole of the obfervations on aereal heat, M. de Luc 
concludes, that the greater heat which the fun’s rays produce in 
the lower part of the atmofphere is owing, not to the greater 
denfity of the air, but to the greater quantity of watery vapours 
it contains. As it is in that part of the day in which the fun 
produces greateft heat in the lower ftrata, that the watery vapours 
dimini/h there, yet without reaching the upper ones, it is natural 
to conclude, that the two effects are conneéted with one another, 
and that it is the fun’s rays which produce the transformation of 
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* Some of our aeronauts alfo, if we remember right, experienced 
excellive heat from the dire action of the fun’s rays at great heights. 
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the vapours into air. And as in this cafe a fufficiency of fire 
muft be formed, not only for fupplying what is neceflary to the 
conftitution of the new air, but )ikewife for producing an in, 
creafe in the quantity of free fire; it will follow, that the water, 
which then difappears, contained the matter of fire, and that the 
fun’s rays, in producing fire with that matter, produce alfo the 
fubftance which diftinguifhes the nitrous acid. 

That water is transformable into air by the fun’s light, ap. 
pears dircétly, from an experiment of Dr. Prieftley’s. OF two 
equal receivers, containing the fame quantity of water, one was 
expofed to the fun, and the other kept in the fhade: a quantity 
of air was colleéted in the upper part of the former, and on 
fhaking the water, a multitude of air bubbles appeared through 
its whole mafs; but nothing of this kind took place in the 
fhaded receiver, though the heat was the fame in both. 

The Author is hence led to confider the e/eéricity of the at- 
mofphere ; and from the numerous obfervations of M. de Sauf- 
fure, and the general laws of aereal electricity deduced from 
them, of which he has here given an abftract, he fhews the pro- 
duction of the eleétrical fluid to correfpond remarkably with the 
two above mentioned .diurnal phenomena of heat and vapours; 
and concludes, that this fluid alfo, like fire and air, is generated 
by the fun’s rays; that its generation and decompolition are ine 
ceflantly going on; and that its ingredients feparately, or in 
other combinations, have much more important funétions in the 
ceconomy of nature, than the electrical fluid itfelf in the com- 
pound ftate in which it is fenfible to us, 

. We next meet with fome interefting obfervations on the re- 
converfion of air into vapour, that is, the formation of clouds and 
rain ; the immediate caufe of which the Author does not pretend 
to have difcovered. To ftop up fome roads that would miflead 
us .in this enquiry, he obferves, that though the caufe of the 
transformation of vapour. into air be given, it does not follow 
that any analogy fhould obtain in the converfe change; and that 
clouds have no connection with light or with heat, with the time 
of the day or the feafon of the year. They form in diftin& 
mafles, in a particular ftratum of the atmofphere, always at a great 
height, where the air is rare and dry. In the continuance of 
cloudy or overcaft weather, which fometimes happens over the 
higheft Alps, the caufe of clouds and rain is inceflantly ating, 
though not in a fufficient degree to counterbalance evaporation. 
The Author thinks it probable, that they may be produced by 
fome exhalation from the earth, colle&ed in a ftratum of the ate 
mo/phere correfponding to it in gravity. 

The theory of clouds and rain lays the foundation of a new 
theory of winds alfo, which now appear to be, very frequently 
at leaft, a directly chemical effect. When a mixture of dephlo- 
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‘ficated and inflammable air is converted into water by the 
eleftrical fpark, an explofion happens, that is, in becoming va- 
pour, it expands into a largér volume; and this vapour being 
conden(ed (inftantaneoufly in our {mall experiments) into water, 
a vacuum is left. | It will therefore readily occur to the reader, 
what agitations muft happen in the atmofphere, from the ex- 
panfion which accompanies the formation of a cloud, and from 
the filling up of the immenfe vacuity produced by rain. 
_ The work concludes with fome general remarks on the nature 
of caufes and effects in the atmofphere; pointing out the necef- 
fity, and the foundation which the late philofophical difcoveries 
afford by analogy, for admitting the exiftence of fubftances as 
et unknown to us. Wherever we fee phyfical actions, there 
muft be phyfical agents ; and moft of thefe agents are, in their 
uncompounded ftate, fo utterly imperceptible to our fenfes, that 
we cannot have the leaft intimation of them any otherwife than 
by rational induction from the phenomena. 

We have the pleafure of finding at the end of the volume, 
thatthe Author is continuing his ingenious labours, and that 
we mzy foon expect from him two other works, one direétly on 
hygrometry, the other on' mifcellaneous philofophical fubjects. 
Some of his hygrometers have been made by Nairne and Blunt, 
and Mr. Hurter, and found to correfpond fufficiently with one 
another, but to differ exceedingly from thofe of M. de Sauflure, 
thefe laft being apparently erroneous. Ch 





Art. V. Seconde Suite, &. A Second Continuation of Confidera- 
tions on the Mechanifm of Societies. By the Marquis de Cafaux. 
8vo. 3s. Elmfley. 1787. 

ITH the zeal of a writer altogether convinced, himfelf, 

of the rectitude of thofe principles on which his fyftem 

is founded, the Marquis de Cafaux endeavours, in this /econde 
jute, to explain the principal doctrines contained in his original 
works, in a more familiar, and, to us, in many cafes, a more 
fatisfactory manner than before ; and we doubt not but it will 
be read with pleafure by many who found lefs entertainment in 
the firft performance. Many pofitions, which, as they were 
firft announced, had too much of a paradoxical appearance, are 
here very fatisfaétorily explained. When we firft perufed his 

Confiderations on the Mechanifm of Societies, we thought it a per- 

formance remarkably calculated for roufing the mind from that 

ftate of lethargy into which it is apt to fall, by the deference 
that men are naturally difpofed to pay to received opinions ; 
and we have now no reafon to alter our judgment in this refpect. 

Though we cannot always affent to the juftnefs of his princi- 

ples, yet he will be found to be an attentive obferver, and an 

acute reafoner, on all — ; fo that his pofitions.deferve to 
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be weighed with care, and never rejected but upon very mature 
deliberation. 

Readers who have not formed a fyftem which they with not 
to be forced to abandon, but who are defirous of difcovering 
truth in this intricate fcience, will here find many fuggeftions 
that lead to concluficns extremely different from what they ex- 
pected, though by thofe whofe reafoning faculties are ftrong, 
and whofe imagination is lefs lively than our Author’s, the cons 
clufions will, we doubt not, be very different, in many cafes, 
from thofe he has drawn. We cannot deny ourfelves the pleas 
fure of tranfcribing the following explanation which the inge- 
nious Author gives of the principles of that work which is here 
continued, as it exhibits at leaft a very agreeable picture of the 
ftate of his own mind. Vu 

© Tout le bien fe fait de lui méme dans la foctété; tout le mal qui 
produit l'ignorance fe répare naturellement ;—et de quelque point qu’on 
parte aujourd’hui,~- avec le degre de lumiétre aciuellement exiftant en 
Europr,—vle choc des interéts particuiiers condutroit feul au bien ge- 
nérale par la voie la plus courte, fi les condudteurs aétuels voulotent 
bien fe porter a écarter a chaque occafion qui s’en préfenterott, les obs 
faacles que leurs prédéceffeurs ont jette fur le route. Voila” mon 
principe; ou plutit, voila le réfultat de tous les faits fur lefquels j'ai 
réfléchi, de toutes les hypothéfes que mon imagination m'a fuggérées, & 
de toutes les opérations. faciales dont j'ai tente Vanalyfe.’ 

A fyftem which ftrikes the mind with fo grand an idea of 
concord in nature, muit doubtlefs make a powerful impreffion 
on one of a warm imagination, and benevolent heart,—for.fuch 
muft have been-the man who firft was ftruck with the idea of 
fuch a concord.—And can it be forprifing that he fhould feem 
folicitous to imprefs others with conviction, in regard to the 
fame pleafing opinions? Nor can there be a doubt that, in 
many cafes, our benevolent Author has fully fucceeded in prove 
ing this much more clearly than others have done. We our- 
felves had lately occafion to reprehead a very ingenious author 
for enceavouring to eftablifh a doétrine that had a very cone 
trary tendency {Monthly Review, Feb. 1787, Vol. LXXVI. 
p- 107.}3 and every man who has beftowed a moderate fhare of 
attention on the conititation of focieties, muft have occafion to 
remark, that, in innumerable inftances, the evils produced in 
focieties, by the brutality, or ignorance, of governors, have 
been filently and fpeedily repaired when the fcourge of fuch 
oppreflors was withdrawn, by the exertion of this hidden principle, 
which, like the vegetative power in plants, can only be traced 
by its effets. We fhall conclude this article in the energetic 
words of our Author, who, after tracing the little diforder that 
can be produced in fociety by a difference of ranks and riches, 
thus addrefles his reader; 
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It is not, he eliewhere remarks, for want of capitals in 
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© Nétes-vous pas tenté de croire qu'un pouvoir Jupérieur, une main 
invifible, a fixé les bornes de tout dans la fociété, comme elle y a tout 
enchainé, tout balancé ? N étes-vous pas mime tenté de conclure que 
Lhomme inconfidéré, ou plutet Paudacteux, qui porteroit la:‘main a ces 
bornes quand . feront reconnues, meriteroit le fort de celui qui la 

’arche ¢’ 

gy een perfon, who attentively examines the conftitution of 
the univerfe, avoid remarking the perpetual influence of this 
healing power? a power pervading all nature, and by whofe 
means thofe partial diforders whith feem calculated to deftroy, 
produce changes that are in general (or perhaps, could we ob- 
ferve it, univerfally) falutary. We do not, however, mean to 
aflert that the efforts of man can in no cafe co-operate in for- 
warding thefe beneficial influences ; though it is an undoubted 
truth that in many cafes, his efforts tend to produce effeéts di- 
rectly the reverfe of thofe he wifhed or intended. Minn a 





Art. VI. Difcours fur le Commerce exterieur, &c. A Difcoufe oa 
the external Commerce of European Nations. By Mr. Herrene 
{chwand. 8vo. 2s.6d. Hookham. 1787. 


N reviewing Mr. Herrenfchwand’s Difcourfe on Population, 
we gave a general fketch of his idea of the comparative 
effects of internal and external commerce (Review, Febr. 1787, 
p. 104.). In the prefent difcourfe, he repeats the illuftration he 
there gave, as the foundation of all his further obfervations on 
the fubjeét, and of courfe ftrongly contends that the profperity 
of Britain has been greatly retarded by the attention which, for 
fome time paft, has been beftowed on external commerce. A nae 
tion, he argues, which undertakes to promote its profperity by 
means of external commerce, compared with a nation which re- 
lies upon internal commerce for promoting its profperity, is like 
aman who undertakes a long journey, under the conduét of an 
unfaithful guide, compared to a man who (with the compafs in his 
hand) undertakes, by himfelf, to profecute his voyage. In the 
firft cafe, the nation and the man are continually in danger of 
being left alone in an unknown fituation, and to wander with- 
out advancing in their courfe, or to return to the place whence 
they departed.—In the fecond cafe, nothing can prevent the 
nation and the man from arriving at the place of original def- 
tination. * For an age paft’, Mr. H. fays, * England has boafted 
of her external commerce. Her minifters in the fenate, and her 
authors in their writings, have never ceafed to magnify the 
Mation’s grandeur, &c. &c. But what do the Britannic ifles 
definitively owe to this prodigious commerce? what has it added 
to their true profperity ??—-He then endeavours to thew, by cal- 
culation, that our real pro(perity has been very little augmented. 
England, 

and 
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and. in France, that thefe two nations are fo confiderably be. 
hind in their agriculture, but becaufe, in the employment of 
their capitals, they have departed from the natural order in ap- 
propriating capitals to external commerce, and he might have 
added external agriculture, by our cultivating Wett-Indian eftates 
before they were ripe for fuch enterprifes ; and in thus neceffa. 
rily impeding as much agriculture, as they diminithed internal 
commerce. 

But, continues he, in appropriating their capitals prematurely 
to external commerce, the nations of Europe have not only di. 
minilhed, without ceafing, their national induftry, but they have 
made it participate, continually, in all thofe viciflitudes to which 
this kind of commerce is naturally fubjected ; and it is chiefly 
in thefe two circumftances that we ought to look for the 
reafon why thefe nations have advanced fo flowly, with fo 
much deficiency, and with fuch irregularity, in their profpe- 
rity. Hence it is, that the territory of Europe does not pro- 
duce ‘half the fubfiftence, and does not contain half the men, 
it was capable of producing or maintaining. In a word, this 
is the reafon why the nations of Europe have hitherto ,only 
been able to mount and defcend again, or to ftagnate in their 
degree of profperity, without ever being able to rife above me- 
diocrity. China, he thinks, is the only nation, which, by em- 
ploying their whole agtention in promoting internal commerce, 
has cultivated every inch of land, and has augmented popu- 
lation, and general profperity, to the higheft poffible degree. 

In eftimating the profperity of Britain, he counts for nothing 
the money fhe may have accumulated by her gainful balances of 
trade. Sceing that thefe have done nothing toward augmenting 
her population (this he affumes on very doubtful data), and fo 
little for agriculture, they muft have performed their fundtions 
very improperly ; and the true profperity of England, he thinks, 
cannot have been thereby promoted. ‘To that influx of money, 
he alleges that fhe owes her corruption of manners, and by the 
corruption of manners, her conftitution is endangered. By that 
fhe has been enabled to contra& a monftrous debt ; to pay and 
maintain mercenary armies ; to equip formidable fleets; and to 
brave other nations, in all the feas of the globe. 

‘ But the power to do fuch things is not profperity in its 
true principles, becaufe they do not reft on the foundations of 
a true profperity. It is a tree, whofe roots are placed only on 
the furface of the ground, which crofs accidents may eafily over- 
turn. It is that kind of profperity and power which Venice 
once had, and poflefles no more; it is that kind of profperity 
and power which Holland once had, and no longer enjoys.— 
And thus tha]! difappear all that profperity and power, which has 
no other bafis than external commerce.’ 

; Our 
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Our Readers will obferve, from thefe few extracts, that the 
Author’s reafoning is not altogether fo clofe as could be wifhed 
on a fubjeét of fo much importance; and though we are con- 
yinced of the reétitude of the general principle he wifhes to 
eftablith, we are by no means fatisfied with the validity of many 
of his arguments. He admits, however, that external trade is 
ufeful as contributing to the ftrength and defenfive power of the 
ftate, and in this view only fhould be attended to. 

In this difcourfe, is introduced a long diflertation, very much > 
out of its place, on the circulation of money, which contains 
many pertinent obfervations [fome of them are inferted in his 
former work], which we fhall take no farther notice of at prefent, 
as we chufe to referve the whole of what we mean to fay on the 
fabject, till he has publifhed his promifed differtation on the circu- 
lation of money. We cannot however help remarking that this 
defultory manner of writing, fubjects the purchafers of his works 
to more expence than ordinary, in buying the fame thing again 
and again, as it is repeated in different performances, as well as 
to a confiderable degree of embarraflment, by announcing a few 
abftrufe opinions on an intricate fubjeét, and then abruptly de- 
parting from it. Even in this eflay, we are referred to another 
for the principles of internal commerce. We could with the 
Author would publifh his differtations in a more complete ftate ; 
for thefe imperfect notices have fomewhat a queftionable ap- 
pearance, which may raife a prejudice againft him in the reader’s 
mind. He takes occafion alfo, in this {mall work, ftrongly to 
difapprove of the treaty of commerce with France, which he 
imagines muft be productive of very ferious bad confequences 
to Britain. But we muft not enlarge. 

N.B. We have juft feen, by the fame Author, a Difcourfe on 


Public Credit, which we have not yet had time to review. An—n, 





Art. VII. Hawkins’s Edition of Dr. Samuel Fobnfon’s Works, con- 
cluded. See our lait, p. 56. 


HE life of this eminent writer, together with the mifcel- 

laneous compilation of Sir John Hawkins, has already 
occafioned a feries of articles in our Reviews for April, May, 
and July laft. We now come to Johnfon’s works. In this 
edition, we expeéted to find his tranflation of Father Lobo’s 
Voyage to Aby/finia, from the French of Monfieur Le Grand; and 
we therefore promifed a review of a piece, upon which Dr. 
Johnfon had laid out part of his time. The work, for reafons” 
good or bad, is with-held by the Editor. We have, however, 
now before us, in the Literary Magazine, or Hiflory of the Works 
of the Learned for March 1725, an account of the book, by 
which it appears to have been publifhed by Bette/worth and 


Hitch, of Paternofler Row. There can be no doubt but this is 


Johnfon’s 
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Johnfon’s tranflation. The fubftance of it is as follows: Fas 
ther Jerome Lobo, a Portuguefe Jefuit, embarked, in 1622, in 
the fame fleet with the Count Vidigueira, who was then, by the 
King of Portugal, appointed Viceroy of the Indies. They ar. 
rived at Goa; andon January 26th, 1624, Father Lobo fet out 
for Abyffinia. The miffion, he knew, wa: extremely dangerous, 
two of the Fathers, appointed at the fame time with himéfelf, 
having been murdered in their attempt to get into that empire, 
Lobo had better fuccefs; after undergoing great toils, he got 
with fafety into that country, fo much talked of, and fo little 
known. Then follows a defcription of Abyfinta: it formerly 
extended from the Red Sea to the kingdom of Congo, and from 
Egypt to the Indian Sea, containing at the time ot Lodo’s mif. 
fion forty provinces. The inhabitants are Adcors, Pagans, Fews, 
and Chriftians. The laft was then the reigning and eftablithed 
religion. This diverfity of people and religion is the reafon 
that the kingdom, in different parts, is under different forms of 
government, and that their laws and cuftoms are extremely va- 
rious. Some of the people neither fow their lands nor improve 
them, living on milk and flefh, and encamping like the Arabs, 
without any fettled habitation. In fome places they practife no 
sites of worlhip, though they believe that there dwells in the 
regions above, a BeinG who governs the world. This Deity 
they call Ou/, The Chriftianity profefled. by the Abyflinians 
is fo corrupted with fuperftitious errors, and fo mingled with 
Ceremonies borrowed from the Jews, that little befide the name 
of Chriftianity is to be found among them. They live in tents, 
or cottages made of ftraw and clay, very rarely building with 
fione. Ethiopia produces very near the fame kind of provifions as 
Portugal, but, by che lazinefs of the inhabitants, in a much lefs 
quantity. What the ancients imagined of the torrid zone is fo 
far from being true, that the climate is very temperate. ‘The 
blacks have better features than in other countries. ‘Chey have 
two harvefts in the year, one in winter, which begins in May, 
and lafts, with great rigour, through the months of July, Auguft, 
and September ; and the other in fpring. Lent is kept by the 
Abyffins with great ftriGinefs. 

Among the animals of the country are, the lion, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the unicorn, horfes, and cows, Every man 
who has a thoufand cows faves once a-year a day’s milk, 
and makes a bath for his friends; fo that to give an idea of a 
man’s wealth, their common expreffion is, he bathes fo many 
times a-year. Their males marry about ten years old, and their 
females younger. ‘Their marriage tie is fo loofe, that they part 
whenever they find that they cannot live agreeably together. 
Their money is an iron coin, and falt is a general barter for 
other commodities, Of 
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Of the river Ni/e, which has furnifhed fo much controverfy, 
we have a full and clear defcription, on the authority of Fa- 
ther Lobo, who fpeaks from his own knowledge. This mighty 
river is called by the natives Abavi, the Father of Waters. It 
rifes in Sacola, a province of the kingdom of Goiana, one of the 
moft fruitful in all the Abyfinian dominions. On the declivity 
of a mountain, in the eaftern part of this kingdom, the fource 
of the Nile has been difcovered. It fprings from two holes, 
each about two feet diameter, and diftant a ftone’s caft from each 
other. One of them is about five feet and a half in depth, 
Lobo not being able to fink his line farther: a line of ten feet 
did not reach the bottom of the other. Thefe fprings are fup- 

fed to be the vents of a great fubterraneous lake. As to the 
courfe of the Nile, its waters, after their firft rife, run to the eaft- 
ward, about the length of a mufket-fhot ; then turning to the 
north, they continue hidden in the grafs and weeds for about a 
quarter of a league, where they again difcover themfelves among 
fome rocks. ‘The Nile receives large increafe from other rivers, 
and in the plain of Bead, which is not above three days journey 
from its fource, it is fo broad, that a mufket-ball will fcarce fly 
from one bank to another. Here it begins to run northward, 
deflecting a little towards the eaft, for the fpace of nine or ten 
leagues; it then enters the fo much talked of lake of Dambia, 
and flows with fo violent 4 rapidity, that its waters may be dif- 
tinguifhed through the whole pafiage, which is no lefs than fix 
leagues. Here begins the greatnefs of the Nile. At a place 
called A/ata, fifteen miles farther, it rufhes precipitately from 
the top of a rock, and forms one of the moft beautiful waterfalls 
inthe world. Lobo fays, he pafled under it without being wet, 
and refting himfelf for the fake of the coolnefs, was charmed 
with a thoufand delightful rainbows, which the funbeams 
painted on the water in all their fhining and lively colours. 
After this cataract, the Nile collects its fcattered ftream among 
the rocks. A ftone bridge of one arch was here built over the 
river by Sultan Segued. At this place the Nile alters its courfe, 
and vifits various provinces, To purfue it through all its 
mazes, and accompany it round the kingdom of Goiama, is a 
journey of twenty-nine days. From Aby/finia it pafles into the 
countries of Faculo and Ombarca. Of thefe vatt-regions, Lobo 
fays, we have little knowledge. In the year 1615, Raféla* 
Chriftos, Lieutenant General to Sultan Segued, entered thefe re« 
gions with his army, but not being able to get intelligence, re~ 
turned, without daring to attempt any thing. 


eee 





* From this officer, Johnfon, it is probable, took the name of 
Rafelas, for his philofophical romance. 
As 
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As Abyfiinia terminates at thefe deferts, Lobo adds, that * he 
followed the courfe of the Nile no farther. Here, fays he, I 
leave it to range over barbarous kingdoms, and convey wealth 
and plenty into Egypt, which owes to the annual inundations 
of this river its envied fertility. I know not any thing of the 
reft of its paflage, but that it receives great increafe from man 


other rivers; that ic has feveral cataracts like that already de. | 


fcribed ; and that few fifh are to be found init; which fearcity, 
doubtlefs, is to be attributed to the river- Lorfes and crocodiles, that 
deftroy the weaker inhabitants of thefe waters. Something, 
likewife, may be imputed to the cataracts, where fith cannot 
fall far without being killed.’ 

As to the caufes of the inundation of the Nile, Lobo fays, 
© fome theorifts have been of opinion, that they are occafioned 
by high winds, which ftop the current, and force the water 
above its banks. Others pretend a fubterraneous communica- 
tion between the ocean and the Nile, and that the fea, being 
violently agitated, fwells the river. Many afcribe it to the 
melting of {now on the mountains of Ethiopia; but I never faw 


{now in Abyffinia, except on mount Semen in the kingdom of 


Tigre, very remote from the Nile, and on Namera, which is in- 
deed not far diftant ; but there never falls {now enough to wet 
the foot of the mountain, when it is melted. ‘To the immenfe 
Jabours of the Portugue/e, mankind is indebted for the knowledge 
of the real caufe of thefe inyndations. ‘Their obfervations in- 
form us, that Abyffinia, where the Ni/e takes its rife, is full of 
mountains, and, in its natural fituation, is much higher than 
Egypt; that all the winter, from June to September, no day is 


without rain; that the Nile receives, in its courfe, all the rivers, © 


brooks, and torrents that fall from thofe mountains ; thefe ne- 
ceflarily {well the Nile above its banks, and fill the plains of 
Egypt with inundations. This,’ fays Lobo, * is all I have to 
inform the reader of concerning the Nile; which the Egyptians 
adored as the Deity, in whofe choice it was to blefs them with 
abundance, or deprive them of the neceflaries of life.’ 

With this curious account of the Nile, and its inundations, 
we imagine the Reader will not be difpleafed. We find it in 
the Literary Magazine, or the Works of the Learned, for March 
1735. Father Lobo gives a copious account of the progrefs of 
the Catholic religion, to the time of the expulfion of the Jefuits, 
which happened on the death of Sultan Segued. Le Grand, the 
French tranflator, has added a curious feque) to Lobo’s hiftory, 
wherein we are informed of the many fruitlefs attempts which 
have been made to introduce again the 7e/uit miffionaries into 
the by/finian empire, in order to bring the Emperor and his 
fubjects under ovedience to the See of Rome. There are many 
other 
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‘ous diflertations added by M. Le Grand. It is to be 
pono Sit Fohn Hawkins did not reduce the life of John- 
Z to one fourth of its prefent quantity, and fill the reft of his 
volume with a tract which teems with important matter, 

Of the tragedy of Irene, which has been long in every body’s 
hands, we intended to give a full and critical analyfis ; but this 
we find has been already done in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
February 1749+ By this account it appears, that the tragedy 
was firft acted at Drury-Lane on Monday, February the 6th, 
1749, and from that time reprefented without interruption to 
Monday February 20th, being in all thirteen nights; fince that 
time it has not, as we believe, been exhibited on any ftage. 
The caufe of this failure may be imputed to the bad contrivance 
ofthe fable. The action is cold and languid. ‘There is nor, 
throughout the piece, a fingle ficuation to alarm the paffions 
of terror or pity. rene may be added to fome other plays in owt 
language, which have loft their place in the theatre, but’ continue 
to pleafe in the clofet. Johnfon’s diction is, at once, nervous, 
rich, and elegant, The verfification is harmonious through- 
out; but fplendid language, and melodious numbers, though 
they may form a fine poem, will not conftitute a tragedy. The 
fentiments are beautiful, always happily exprefled, and often 
with a full comprehenfive brevity. As it is the drama of an 
eminent writer, we fhould wifh to fee it revived. For this pure 
pofe the opportunity is fair. No monument is erecled in Weft- 
minfter Abbey to a writer, whofe genius and learning are held 
inthe higheit efteem. ‘The managers of our theatres would 
do themfelves honour, if they would order Jrene to be prepared 
for reprefentation, and appropriate the receipts of the night to 
the erecting of a monument to this great Author. 

» The Vanity of human Wifhes, was publithed January 9, 1749, 
afew months before the commencement of our Review. Sir 
John Hawkins fays, it was after Jrene, and therefore he con- 
cludes, that the profits arifing from that tragedy were incon- 
fiderable. This inference is not warranted. Ihe Gentleman’s 
Magazine calls it ** a fatire long wifhed for, being an imitation of 
fuvenal, by the author of London; and at the fame time adds, 
“* We hope to be able foon to give our readers a /pecimen of a trogedy, 
intitled Irene, by the fame ingenious author, Mr. Garrick having it 
nw in rehearfal.” The poem of London, we find from this 
account, was univerfally admired, fince it whetted the public 
Curiofity for another by the fame hand. The Vanity of human 
Wifhes was therefore publifhed, and, as it fhould feem, fent forth 
@8 a pcurfor to difpofe the minds of the public in favour of 
the tr gedy of Jrene, which followed in lefs than a month, 
The tenth fatire of Juvenal has been always juftly admired ; 
and though tranflated by Dryden, Fehnfon’s imitation approaches 
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neareft to the fpirit of the origirial. The fubject is taken fron 
the fecond Alcibiades of Plato, with ‘an intermixture of the 
féntiments of Socrates concerning the object of prayers offered up 
to the Deity. ‘The general propofition is, that the favours 
prayed for by mankind are, when granted, ruinous and deftric. 
tive. This is exemplified in a variety of inftances, fuch as, 
Riches, the honours of ftate pre-eminence, the powers of elos 
quence, military glory, long life, and the advantages of beauty, 

uvenal’s conclufion is admirable! Let us, he fays, ** leave it 
to the Gods to judge what is fitteft for us: Man is dearer to 
his Creator than to himfelf. If we muft pray for any fpecial 
grace, let it be for a found mind in a found body. Let us pray 
for fortitude, that we may think the labours of Hercules, and 
all his fufferings, preferable to a life of luxury, diffipation, and 
the foft repofe of Sardanapalus. This is a blefling within the 
reach of every man; this we can give ourfelves. It is virtue, 
and virtue only, that can make us happy.” Johnfon has fuc- 
ceeded wonderfully in giving to his imitation the air of an 
original, The Chriftian had to ftruggle with the Heathen 
poet, and though we cannot fay that he has furpafled him, he 
has, at leaft, entered into a noble competition. For the cha- 
rafters, which uvenal has chofen, to illuftrate his doctrine, 
Johnfon fubftituted others from modern hiftory: for Sejanus, he 
gives Cardinal Wolfey, the Duke of Buckingham {tabbed by Felton, 
Lord Strafford, and Lord Clarendon: tor Tully and Demoftbenet, 
Lydiat *, Galileo, and Archbifhop Laud: for Hannibal, Charles 
XIIth of Sweden; and to thew the confequences of long life, 
he fays, 

** From Marlb’rough’s eyes the ftreams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driv’ler and a fhow.” 

“The whole of the Englifh poem is in a ftyle that rivals the vigour 
and the harmony of Pope. 





* Lyprart was a very learned divine, and mathematician, fellow 
of New College, Oxon, and rector of Okerton near Banbury. He 
wrote, among other things, a Latin treatife, De natura cali, &c. in 
which he attacked the fentiments of Scaliger and Ariffotle, not bear- 
ing to hear it urged, that fome things are true in philofophy and falle 
in divinity. He made above fix hundred fermons on the harmony 
of the evangelifts. Being unfuccefsful in publifhing his works, he 
lay in the prifon of Bocardo at Oxford, and in the King’s Bench, till 
Bijbop Ufber, Dr. Laud, Sir William Bofwell, and Dr. Pink releafed 
him, by paying his debts. He petitioned King Charles I. to be fent 
to Ethiopia, &c. to procure MSS. Having fpoken in favour of 
monarchy and bifhops, he was plundered by the parliamentary 
forces, and twice carried away prifoner from his rectory ; and after- 
wards hid not a fecond fhirt in three months, unlefs he borrowed 
one. ““HHe°died very poor, in 1646, Ww 
a eee é 
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We fhall now proceed to give, as fuccin¢étly as we can, the 
works of Fohnfon, as they are arranged in the edition before us, 

The fecond and third volumes, and one half of the fourth, 
contain the Lives of the Poets, in the fame order as in the edi- 
tion of 1781. Thefe biographical pieces were originally pub- 
lifhed in 1779, as prefaces to the works of the Englith poets, 
which were printed in fixty volumes {mall 8vo. Our Readers 
will find a particular account of that work, in feveral detached 
articles, in the 6zft, 65th, and 66th volumes of our Review. 

Sir John has added feveral notes to thefe lives, confifting of 
ftories about characters and perfons, wholly foreign to the life 
of the poet. 

The remaining half of the fourth volume contains the lives of 
feveral eminent men. ft, Father Paul Sarpi, author of the 
Hiftory of the Council of Trent, from the Gentleman’s Maga 
zine for 1738, p. 581.—2d, Boerhaave, from ditto for 1739, 
p.176.— 3d, Admiral Blake, from ditto for 1740, p. 301.—= 
4th, Sir Francis Drake, ib. p. 389.—5th, Baratier, id. p. 612. 
—6th, Morin, for 1741, Pe 375-—7th, Burman, for 1742, 
p. 206 —8th, Sydenbam, prefixed to a tranflation of Sydenham’s 
works by Dr. Swan, publifhed in 1742.—gth, Cheyne/, firft pub- 
lithed in the Student, 1751.—10th, Cave, * This jife,’ as we are 
informed in a note, ‘ firft appeared in the Gentleman’s Magy 
for 1754, and is now printed from a copy revifed by the author, 
at the requeft of Mr. Nicholls, in 1781 ;’ we find it the fame 
asin the Mag. for 1754, p. 55- with no other alteration than 
the addition of a note, containing the epitaph on Cave, anda 
fhort defcription of his monument.—11th, The King of Pruffia, 
firft printed in the Literary Magazine, 1756.—12th, Sir TJ. 
Erowne, prefixed to the fecond edition of Sir ‘homas’s Chriffian 
mirals; fee Monthly Review, vol. xiv. p. 448.—13th, A/cham, 
firft printed with Afcham’s works in 4to, of which we gave an 
account in our Review, vol. xxxviili. p. 147. 

The 5th, 6th, and 7th volumes contain the Rambler, and 
the 8th the Idler, ‘Thefe works are fo well known, that we 
need not here add a fyllable in their praife. 

The gth volume contains the eflays written by Johnfon in 
the Adventurer; and acolle@ion of traéts, chicfly philological, 
Thefe are the plan of, and preface to, his Englifls Di@tionary.— 
Propofals for printing Shakefpeare’s works.—The preface to 
Shake(peare, and notes on his plays.—An account of the Harletan 
Library ; this dillertation was noticed in our Rey. vol. 1]. p. 147. 
—An effay on the origin and importance of fmall-traéts.—Some ac- 
count of a book called the life of Benvenuto Cellini *.—A view of the 





_* OF this work we alfo gave an account, from Nougent’s tranfla- 
tion. See Rev. vol. xly. p. 148. 
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controverfy between M. Croufaz and Mr. Warburton, concerning 
Pope’s Ejfay on Man; firft publifhed in the Gentleman’s Magazing 
for 174%, Pp. 152.—Preliminary difcourfe to the London Chronicle, 
~—Introdudtion to the World Difplayed., The World Difplayed 
was a collection of voyages and travels, from writers of feveral 
nations, in four volumes, publifhed by Newbery, * to oblige 
whom,” fays Sir John Hawkins, ¢ it is conjectured that Jobn- 
fon drew up this curious and learned paper.’ It contains, ina 
pleafing ftyle, the hiftory of navigation, and the difcovery of 
America and the iflands of the Weft Indies. —The preface to the 
Preceptor.—The preface to Rolt’s Didlionary; fee an account of 
this work in our Review, vol. xvi. p. 243.—Preface to the tran/- 
lation of Father Lobo’s voyage. —An efjay on epitaphs. 

The roth volume contains, the Fal/e alarm; fee Rev. vol. xlii, 
». 62.—Thoughts on the tranfaétions refpecting Falkland’s ifland; 
fee Rev. vol. xliv. p. 330.—The Patriot ; fee Rev. vo}. li. p. 298. 
—Tiaxation no tyranny; fee Rev. vol. lii. p. 253.—Ob/ervations 
on the flate of affairs in 1756.—Intredudtion to the political flate of 
Great Britain. Then follow, fome reviews of books and ori- 
ginal eflays * from the Literary Magazine, and other periodical 
papers, in which Johnfon was known to have been engaged; 
and the volume concludes with The journey to the Weftern Iflands 
of Scotland; fee Rev. vol. lil. p. §7. 

The 11th, and laft volume, contains, Rafelas; of which fee 
our account in Rev. vol. xx. p. 428.—The wifion of Theodore; 
firft publifhed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1748, p. 159. 
and afterward in the Preceptor.—The apotheofis of Milton, from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1738, p. 232. and feq. This 
was not Johnfon’s, as we have already faid in our Jaft month’s 
Review, p. 69. Then follow fome prayers and devotional exer- 
étfes, “Uhefe are fucceeded by a collection of apophthegms, fen- 
timents, opinions, and occafisnal reflections. From Mrs. Piozzi, 
and others, Sir John thlawkins has given the public a number 
of maxims, obfervations, and ftories; but divefted of time, 
place, and the occafion that produced them, for which reafon 
they are, ina great degree, flat and infipid, many of them coarle, 
and fome of them lIeflea the character they were meant to 
heichten, 

‘The rematnder of the volume confifts of Johnfen’s poetical 
works: of thefe, the firft is /rene. See p. 135. 

The next is London, a poem, the merits of which we men- 
tioned when we gave Johnton’s life, in our Rev. for April laf, 
p- 282. & feq. In this edition, we difcover a moft material 
typographical error. 


> 





* ‘Thefe are not all Johnfon’s. See cur lait month’s Rev. p. 70, &¢ 
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« Let fiich raife palaces, and manors buy, 
Colleét a tax, or farm a lottery ; 

With warbling eunuchs fill our //enc’d ftage, 
And lull to fervitude a thoughtlefs age.’ 
The fenfe requires that it fhould be /ienfed ftage. 

The vanity of human wifbes is the next in order. 

Thefe three larger poems are followed by prologues, odes, 
epitaphs, Latin poetical tranflations, imitations, impromptus, 
fcc, chiefly collected from the Gentleman’s Magazine for the 
years becween 1747 and 1750, inclufive. By looking at the 
magazines, about that period, we obferved many poems, which 
from analogy we think were Johnfon’s productions: we again re- 
peat the obfervation, that it is an indifpenfable part of an editor’s 
duty, efpecially in colle&ting fmall and fugitive preces, to fhew 
their authenticity. If Sir John thought feveral eflays, reviews of 
books, odes, &c. which Dr. Johnfon, in the earlier part of his 
life, furnifhed for periodical publications, worthy of a place in 
this edition of his works, why did he not feleét the debates in 
the fenate of Lilliput? they are excellent, both in ftyle and 
fentiment, and ought by all means to have been preferved, 
This omiffion, however, is not much to be lamented, as thefe 
debates have been colle&ted into two volumes, publifhed asa 
fupplement to Johnfon’s works, by Mr. Stockdale. 

Such is the collection given to the Public by Sir John 
Hawkins. Befide fome infertions, which did not belong to 
Johnfon, we imagine there are fome omiffions. The table of 
Cebes, in the Preceptor, we have been told, was the work of 
johnfon. The tranflation of P. Brumoy’s eflay on the Greek 
comedy, publifhed in Mr. Lenox’s Greek Theatre, was alfo his ; 
and we recollect befide, Remarks upon the tragedy of “Zacheih, 
publifhed about 1746, as a fpecimen of an intended edition of 
Shakefpeare. Why thefe pieces are not reprinted in this edition, 
wedo not know. They ought at leait to have been mentioned 
ina catalogue of Johnfon’s works. Of the Latin poetry, we 
have given no critical- account, having run already into great 
length. That fubdjeét may be refumed upon fome future oc- 
Calion, 

We have only to add, that in what we have faid of Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyffinia, we were obliged to truft to the abftra& 
which we found in the hiftory of the works of the learned. 
We have fince been able to obtain the entire volume, publifhed 
by Bettefwirth and Hitch, 1725. The preface agrees with that 
reprinted in this edition. In the ftyle there are evident marks 
of Johnfon’s manner. We fee the infant Hercules: the tranfla- 
tion has numberle{s inaccuracies, but if it be true that Yobn/on, 
in his diary, claims it as his own, we think, if no better evi- 
dcace fhould throw new light on the matter, that it muft be 
L 2 confidered 
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confidered as the firft work of an eminent writer. How it came 
into the hands of Bette/worth and Hiich cannot, perhaps, now be 
known, It might be through the means of a Birmingham book. 
feller. 

To conclude; the works before us will remain a laftin 
monument of the genius and the learning of Dr. Samuel Jobn- 
fon. Had he written nothing elfe, there is here a quantity 
that marks a life {pent in ftudy and meditation. When to this 
we add the labours that attended his Dictionary, we may allow, 
as he was ufed to fay of himfelf, that he has written his share, 
From the volumes now publifhed, great improvement may be 
derived. With due precautions, men may learn to give to their 
ftyle precifion and energy; they may be taught to think with 
depth and perfpicuity ; and all by thefe books may advance in 


virtue. M-~ LL 


Art. VIII. The Sixth and Eleven following Chapters of Genefs, 
tranflated from the original Hebrew; with marginal I)luftrations 
and Notes. By Abraham Dawfon, M. A. Rettor of Ringsfeld, 
Suffolk. 4to. 3s. 6d. fewed. Baldwin. 1786. 


VERY confiderable interval has pafled fince this Author 

prefented to the world his laft publication of this kind, 
We mutt direét our readers back to the Review for fuly 1772, 
p» 1. where they will find an account of his remarks and criti- 
cifms on the fourth and fifth chapters of Genefis. The title of 
the prefent performance is given according to Mr. Dawfon’s own 
divifion of the chapters, for it begins, he obferves, with the 
ninth verfe of the fixth, and ends with the fourteenth chapter 
of our Englith tranflation. 

This Author proceeds on the plan he had before laid down; 
and we are inclined to credit him when he tells us, § I can truly 
fay that I have given all the attention to my fubje&, and taken 
all the pains in my power,” As fome little fpecimen of the work, 
the Reader will accept the few following extraéts : 

Chap. vi. 4. * Make thee an ark of bul- 
rufhes ; of reeds fhalt thou make the ark, 3, and without with 
and fhalt * pitch it within and without flime, pitch, or fome 
with pitch: and thus fhalt thou make it; glutinous matter, to 
three hundred cubits the length of the ark, fecure the veflel from 
AND fifty cubirs its breadth, and thirty leaking. 
cubits its Aigth: * Sloping fhalt thou 2 A floping roof 
make the ark, even to a cubit fhalt thou ‘halt thou make tothe 
finith ic above; and 3 the door of the 7%» &c. the better to 
ark in its fide thalt thou fet, with lower, carry of the w oe. 
fecond, and third ftories fhale thou make it.’ A cone Se 

. In fupport of the firft difference from our common tranflation, 
Use © of bulrufres; of reedsy—Mxr, Dawion, ainong other things, 
remaks, 





1 Smear it with- 
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remarks, that Syr. hath tranflated at/ gphr in the fame manner 
as gma in Exod, il. 3. § Will not this,’ he afks, * in fome mea- 
fure juftify our fuppofing the original reading to have been— 
ati gma knim—and rendering them—of bulrufhes; of reeds—?” 
He obferves, that the word éuim is never ufed to denote rooms 
that he knows of, except by a ftrong poetical figure: he might 
have added, that though the word &z fignifies properly a neff, 
the word &uh fignifies arundo, a reed; and to this our Author 
certainly refers, though, for fome readers, it would have been yet 
better to have exprefled it more explicitly. But our limits forbid 
the inferting all he fays in his notes: —To thofe who object that 
bulrufhes and reeds muft be very improper materials for conftrud- 
ing fo bulky a veffel, he replies, that boats and fhips were an- 
ciently built of thefe materials; and farther, that the hiftory of 
the deluge cannot be fupported without having recourfe to 
miracles. 

© Sloping,’—* tfer—Eng]. and commentators—a window—but 
ter never denotes this; and the word fo rendered (chap, viii. 2.) 
isnot ¢/er, but zloun ‘* Poffibly (faith Bp. Kidder) of fome 
diaphanous ftone, to give light into the ark.” How fanciful and 
unauthorized is this? Sept. much better emssuvxyov—t/our, 
ifer,—colligo, coaréio, to narrow, ftraiten, flope, &c.—¢/er for 
tour, t/r, t/re, by changing, inferting, or merely tranfpofing 
the letter ¢. This feems to be the true fenfe.—Narrowing or 
floping fhalt tisou make the ark, even to a cubit, &c. that fo 
the cover of it might better carry off the waters falling on it; 
Syr. ouxouidna aba—tranflated, Et fpeculas fac—But doth this 
word ever denote fpecula? I find in Schindler, Ziade, an Arabic 
word, denoting 4dditio, Incrementum, &c. Might not the idea 
of Syr. be, that when the ark was built up to the igth of thirty 
cubits, an Addition was to be made of a roof or covering, which 
was to be floped to a cubit, &c.? If fo, it falls in exactly 
with Sept.’ 

Chap. ix. 3, ‘And every thing that * moveth * The ground 
on the ground, and all the fifhes of the fea, produceth. 
into your hands have I given: Even every 
moving thing that liveth fhall be to you for ® Vie. all iv. 
food; as the green herb have I given to you ing things. 

*all things: except that 3 flefh in its life’s 3 Raw, live 
blood ye fhall not eat ;’ fleth. 

Some of the variations in the above verfes from the Englith 
verfion in general ufe may appear doubtful. Mr. Dawfon con- 
tends with the commentators, who fuppofe the grant of animal 
food to have been firft made to Noah: This paflage, fays he, is 
plainly no more than a recital and confirmation to Noah and his 
fons of the original grant to Adam, with a view to introduce the 
exception immediately fubjoined: this exception he refers toraw 
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flefh; and farther remarks, on the expreflion—onach——** excene 
thar’—-Engl. and /urely—* there doth not feem to be any necef. 
{ity for varying the tranflation of ach from that juft above,— 
except that—rhe claufe may perhaps denote a prohibition from 
killing and eating human flefh.’ 

Chap. xii. 1. § Come on, let us build for 


ourfelves * a city and a tower, and let its top * A city with a 
be in heaven, and let us make to ourfelves a high tower—a city 
high con{picuous monument, left we be with a number of 
fcattered abroad on the face of the whole igh towers. 


earth.’ 

‘¢ A high confpicuous monument” —* //m, according to Schul. 
tens, denotes a mark, a fizn, raifed up 2nd confpicuous; and 
the Arab. word Jma f/me ffi fignihes—to be high, elevated, 
eminent, &c.— Lhefe builders were for erecting a city with a 
lofty tower, or, it may be, with a number of fuch towers, which 
migit be feen at a great diftance, whenever for the fake of pa- 
flurege, or from other caufes, they might find themfelves ob- 
Jized or difpofed to remove to a confiderable diftance, and be 
feparated a while from each other; and which would be a mark 
and tign for them to refort to, and bring them together again, 
and to prevent their wandering too far and being difperfed over 
the earth.—Engl. det us make us a name, left we be fcattered, 
&c.—Can we fuppofe the biftorian to reprefent the whole earth 
as inftigated to this attempt merely by a principle of vanity? or 
how would making themfelves a name prevent their being {cate 
tered abroad ° I fhall only add, that one fenfe of //m is well 
known to be—Tere—and it is not impoffible but it may have 
this meaning here—Let us build a city witha lofty, magnificent 
tower, and let us make it—There ;—fetting out, and pointing to, 
as we may fuppole, the particular fpot of ground on which to 
erect it. Lown myfelf inclined to this jnterpretation, preferably 
to that of Engl.—making a name.’ 

Chap. xiv. 1. § And I will 
make of thee a great nation, ~*A bDlefling—thy name fhall 
and I will blefs thee, and 1 will be ufed proverbially in blefiing. 
make great thy name, and it i Thou fhalt be proclaimed 
thall be * blefled . and. 1 will efled by all nations around 


‘ , thee—all the families of the 
ble(s them that blefs thee, and earth fhall blefs themfelves in 
them that curlfe thee | will 


thee—fhill with themfelves and 
curfe; and *in thee fhall be their friends like profperity with 
blefled all the families of the thee. 

earth.’ 

We have inferted the above extract, on account of the expli- 
cation which Mr. Dawfon propofes of the laft paflage, and in 
thee foall be bleffed all the families of the earth. Wis tranflation 
agrecs with our common vesfion; but the meaning which h¢ 
affigns 
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afigns in the margin is very different from the interpretation 
that has generally obtained, and which the learned have without 
hefitation acknowledged and fupported. ¢ It feems,’ he fays, ‘to 
be expreffive merely of the many and great biellings to be con- 
ferred on Abram in a numerous pofterity which was to be put in 
pofleffion of the land of Canaan, and to become a great and 
mighty nation; without any relation to the coming of the Mef- 
fiah to blefs the world.” He produces other paflages of Scrip- 
ture that may, he imagines, vindicate his account, and takes 
notice of the ufe which is made of the text by St. Paul, Gal. 
iii, 8. and feems to tuppofe (for he hardly exprifles hiaifelf with 
a fuficient and determinate perfpicuity), that the apoftie’s mc- 
thod of reafoning concerning it was In conformity to the manner 
of arguing from and interpreting the Hebrew Scriptures which 
then prevailed among the Jews... Now it muit be allowed, that 

uotations from the Old Teftament appear fometimes to be ap- 
plied in the New to particular circumttances and events only in 
a way of illuftration or accommodation: yet conclulions of 
this kind ought not to be haftily admitted, and good reafons 
fhould be produced for their fupport. In the prefent cafe, whea 
it is confidered, that, even according to Mr. Dawfon’s tranfla- 
tion, the words imply fome blefling which fhould be interefting 
to all people; that St. Paul has explained them as fignifying the 
golpel-difpenfation, and that Abraham, as we are expretsly told 
in another place, forefaw the coming of the Meffiah; on fuch 
accounts we mufft*deem our commentator miftaken, and perhaps 
rather precipitate in his attempt to divert this paflage trom that 
fenfe which has been allotted it, fo univerlally, and with fo much 
apparent truth and juftice. 





Chap xvii. 7. (or according to the 
common verfion, chap. xiv. 17.) *‘ Now 
the king of * Salem went out to meet 
him, after he returned from fmiting 
Chedorlaomer and the kings that were 
with him, at the valley of Shaveh, 
which is the king’s dale: and * Melchi- 
zedeck king of Salem brought forth 
‘bread and wine; and being a wor- 
fhipper of the moft High Gid, ne*blell- 
ed Abram, and faid, Blefled be Abram of 
the moft High God, Creator of heaven 
and earth, and 5 blefled be the moit 
High God, who hath delivered thine 
enemies into thine hand !’ 


* Engl. Sodom—fo 
Heb.— but fee the notes. 

> The merciful, com- 
paffionate king, the king 
of Salem brought— 

3 Provifions and ne- 
ceffaries, as a mark of 
his refpect for Abram, 
and for the accommo- 
dation and refrefhment 
of him and his compa- 
nions ;— 

* Congratulated A- 
bram on the victory ob- 
tained— 

* Praifed. 


The exchange which is made in the firft claufe of this paf- 
fage, by interting ding of Salem, inttead of king of Sodom, appears 
Aatural and proper, though pot juftified by any MSS, or ancient 
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verfion. Mr. Dawfon apprehends § the text to be corrupt as to 
the word /dm, both here and to the end of the chapter.” After 
other remarks which we cannot Jay before the reader, he afks, 
how the king of Sodom’s meeting Abram can be reconciled with 
its having been faid in the former verfes, that he with others 
fell or perifhed in the battle ?’ 

Several of our Author’s notes are merely hints, fuch as a ftu- 
dent might be fuppofed to enter into his memorandum-book : 
they an{wer the end in the prefent form, yet a little enlargement 
might have rendered them to the generality of readers more eafy 
and acceptable: others are long, and fome very confiderably fo, 
among which is the note that confiders and defends an alteration 
in the Jatter part of the above paflage, where, inftead of the 
word priefl, according to the common verfion, he reads a wor- 
fripper, of the moft High God. ‘Where do we read,’ he afks, ¢ of 
the king of Salem offering animal-facrifices, or indeed any ma- 
terial facrifices ; any other than the facrifice of praife and thankf- 
giving to God for the victory which he had granted to Abram ?? 
The proper and primary fenfe of chen, he apprehends, is a mini- 
fter, or perfon principally confided in, and honoured by the 
perfon whofe minifter (or fervant) he is.—But the reafoning he 
here employs is too long for us to allow a more particular 
account, 

We proceed to take notice of the words that direétly follow 
the above paflage; according to the common verfion, 4nd he 
gave him tithes of all, fuppotling that Abraham gave to Melchi- 
zedeck; but in Mr. Dawi(on’s tranflation, * And he would have 
given him riches of all he had.’ He critically confiders this 
and other paflages, in order to vindicate his own account, and 
infifts, that Melchizedeck, not Abram, was or would have been 
the donor; but we fhall only infert farther what he adds at the 
conclufion. ‘In paffing, let me obferve, no argument can be 
drawn for the obligatory nature of tithes in a Chriftian ftate and 
church, either from their having obtained among the Hebrews 
and the worfhippers of the true God before the law of Mofes 
(even fuppoling that to have been the cafe), for the pradtice of 
jacrificing animals obtained likewife; nor from the Levitical 
difpenfation, which was merely local and temporary, and which 
ceafing, the obligation of courfe ceafed with it. What is the 
moft expedient method of providing for the maintenance of the 
minifters of the gofpel, or for other neceffary and ufeful pur- 
pofes, is a queftion of a very different nature; and I meddle not 
with it. I hall only obferve farther, that, even fuppofing ma/fr, 
in the pafiage before us, neceflarily to denote the tenth part, 
ic will not be eafy perhaps to affign a fufficient reafon for fup- 
pofing Abram to have given to the king of Salem the tenth of 
the fpoi!, rather than the king of Salem to have given to Abram 
the 
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the tenth part of the riches which he brought along with him. 

Will it be faid that the king of Salem was prieft of the moft 

Hich God, and that Abram gave the tenth to him as fuch? But 

we have feen that chen is not neceflarily to be reftricted to that 

fenfe. Befides, may not Abram be deemed a prieft with as 
preat propriety as the king of Salem ? Do we not read of Abram 
building an altar to Jehovah, who appeared to him, and there 
calling on the name of Jehovah? Abram is indeed no where called 
chen lal alioun. 1s he not, however, exprefsly called, ** the friend of 
God ??———_}Will it be faid that Abram gave the tenth to Mele 
chizedeck as king of Saiem, in acknowledgment of his dignity 
ond his own inferiority? But was not Abram more than the 
king of a petty diftri€t? Was he not at this very time the con- 

veror of four fuch kings, and, fer aught I know, much greater 
ones than this king of Salem ?—On the whole, the fenfe which 
] have given to the paflage under coniideration appears to me to 
be the true one—that the king of Salem would greatly have en- 
riched Abram—’ 

Did the limits of this work allow, we might eafily prefent 
other extracts to the reader: but we muft fatisfy ourfelves with 
fome general obfervations. The notes concerning Noah and his 
fons are of fome length: we fhall only infert the following 
lines; * Noah, to exprefs the greatnefs of his difpleafure at the 
undutiful and indecent behaviour of bis young fon Canaan to- 
wards him, his apprehenfion that fome curfe wou!d befal him on 
account of it, and his high approbation of the different treat- 
ment which he had received from his fons Shem and Japhet, 
prayeth that God would be the Ged of Shem—would honour- 
ably diftinguifh Japhet—humble his young fon Canaan, and 
make him a fervanet of, much inferior and fubject to, his bre- 
thren,—W hat is there now prophetical in this fpeech of Noah ?— 
What evidence is brought to prove, that it was dictated by the 
fpirit of God, and delivered by Noah juft before his death ?— 
Surprifing as it may apptar—no divines or commentators, as far 
asi know, have ever attempted a proof of this fpeech being 
prophetical, which furely was fundamentally neceflary to their 
laying fo mighty a ftrefs, and raifing fo many wonderful theories, 
on it as they have done. But as they have no firm ground to 
ftand on, no folid foundation firft laid, all the fuperftrudture 
muft fa}].’ 

Thus our Author is inclined to difcard in fome inftances ex- 
plications long eftablifhed ; and, in the prefent cafe, may pro- 
bably have truth and juftice on his fide, as he undoubedly bas 
when he difmiffes, without any particular infertion of them, 
the many typical fignifications and myfteries to be met with in 
Auguftine, Ambrofe, and other writers ancient and modern; 
they are, as he fays, to be looked on as the iflue of a wild and luxu- 
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yiant imagination; too whimfical and extravagant to: ftand in 
need of a confutation, or indeed to merit any attention. At the 
{ame time, we are not torank with thefe, all thofe interpreta. 
tions and remarks which have been advanced by men of under. 
flanding, and fupported by fenfe anc learning ; to depart from 
and furrender which, is not to be done without caution and 
mature reflection. 

Mr. Dawfon, after enumerating fome of the remarks made 
by Shuckford, Heidegger, Patrick, &c. on the difperfion of 
mankind, obfirves,—* Here is certainly miracle, vengeance, 
confufion enough, But can all this be colle€ied from the words 
of Scripture? Can this be called explaining ? is it not rather, | 
do not mean intentionally, burlefquing Scripture? If in come 
menting on this ancient memoir, as containing a literal hiftorical 
narration of a fact, recourfe muft be had to numberlefs extrava- 
gant opinions and wild fancies, would it not be much better to 
content ourfelves with tranflating it fauhfully as an ancient my- 
tholosical account of the fir ft peopling of the earth, the dif 
perfion of mankind over the face of it, and of the origin and di- 
verlity of languages in the world?’ Commentators, it muft be 
owned, have given too much occafion for reflections of this kind: 
yet furely the word mythological (fabulous) is ftronger than this 
writer, on farther deliberation, would have chofen to infert, 

In another place he obferves, ‘ I hve not entered into any 
geographical difquifitions, nor attempted to affign habiiations 
and ietilements to thefe firfk inhabitants and p:oplers of the 
earth, after the flood. A work this, if at a!l poffible, of much 
greater difficulty than importance! Tne curious reader may have 
recourfe to Buchat, Mede, Le Clerc, Michaelis, &c. who have 
written proiefledly on the fubje€t; and if he meet with nothing 
or very little that is certain, folid, or fatisfactory, he may be 
amufed, however, by fome ingenious conjectures, and many 
whimfical etymologies and veftiges of ancient names.—’ . All 
critics and antiquaries will not entirely concur with our author 
in thefe reflections. Poffibly fome little attention to geography 
might not have been unfuitable to his work: a few illuttrations, 
which have fome foundation and folidity, might have been ac- 
ceptable and ufetul; for it by no means follows, that becaufe a 
great part of the obiervations that have been offered are frivolous, 
or fanciful, or unfupported, therefore the whole is to be fet afide, 
and rejected with contempt. 

But itis time we thould finifh this article—We could fill 
wifh that Mr. Dawfon had exprefled the Hebrew words in the 
original chara€lers, inftead of the Italic which he continues to 
ufe.—In his preface, he does not appear to be any great advocate 
fora new Englifh verfion of the Scriptures ; but, he adds, * there 
is another work which would be a much lefs arduous one, in which 
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there would be much lefs danger of committing any material faults, 
and which, fays he, in my opinion, would be of much greater, 
hecaufe of more general utility; and that is, A revifal of our 
Book of Articles and Liturgy.’ This he ftrenuoufly recommends 
‘7 the words of the late Dr. Durell and his own, Hence he 

ales to obferve the neceffity there is that minifters fhould make 
the books of the O!d and New Teftament their principal ttudy 
and employment. With whicn remark we thall take our leave of 


this Writer. 4ti- 


—_—_— 


Arr. IX. Sermons on different SubjeG@s. By the Rev. John Hewletts 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, and Lecturer of the United Pa- 
rifhes of St. Vedait, Foiter-lane, and St. Michael le Querne. 8vo. 


6s. Boards. Rivington. 1786. 





HERE is fearcely a fermon in this colle&tion from which 
we might not ealily make copious extracts for the fatif- 
faction of our readers, and to the advantage of the author’s repu- 
tation; but we muft content ourfelves with only enumerating 
the fubjects of the different difcourfes, at the fame time referring 
our readers, for farther gratification, to the fermons themfelves ; 
from the perufal of which, we doubt not, they will receive plea- 
fure, as well on account of the elegant fimplicity of the ftyle, 
as the liberality of the fentiments. 

The firft fermon treats on the benefits of experience and re- 
fieGtion. Sermon If, On the charity and forbearance of Ciniit, 
contrafted with the manners of the world. The fubject is inge- 
nioufly treated from * A bruifed reed fhall he not break, and 
fmoking flax fhall he not quench,’ III. and LV. On devotion, in 
which the author difcovers a ftrong underftanding, and a libera- 
lity of mind which is rendered more pleafing by his ufual elo- 
quence and addrefs. V. Js an admirable charity fermon. VI. 
and VII. On the refurrection and immortality of the foul, VII!. 
and [X. On chriftian humility, illuftrated from the conduct of 
the pharifee and the publican, recorded by Luke xviii. 10. The 
following extract from the former of thefe difcourfes will ferve 
as a {pecimen. 

* By humility we are not to underftand that grovelling difpo- 
fition, or flavifh turn of mind, which often chara@erizes the 
moft worthlefs of the human fpecies, and which is always aflo- 
Ciated wich the meaner vices. Cariftian humility is fo far from 
being an abject fubmiffion, that it is in reality the higheft exalta- 
tion of the foul. It fhould {pring from the two great fources of 
Every mental excellence, our reverence of God, and our love of 
man. It is equally remote from pride and meannefs: it is a 
habit of mind arifing from internal fentiment, rather than from 
the oblervance of any pofitive precept; a difpofition that teaches 
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us to confider all mankind as brethren, and is never found in. 
confiftent with true dignity, except waen it is mifconceived by 
the ignorant, affected by hypocrites, or aflumed by knaves, 

¢ Study humility in this fenfe therefore as the true fource of 
focial Jove ; and fhould you ever be inclined to think unjuftly 
of the world, before you cherifh the hateful principles of mifan. 
thropy, carefully examine your own bofom, and afk if no phari- 
faical pride lurks there, which fills you with ideas only of your 
own merit, and makes you defpife others ; confider if no fenfe of 
guilt feeks for juftification from the worft examples; no felf- 
Jove, or erroneous opinions, that make you view men with un- 
prejudiced eyes,’ 

Sermon X, is on the frailty of human virtue and the neceffity 
of guarding againft temptation. The text is, § Lord, is it I? 
XI. On unanimity: here our author inveighs againft ‘the ribaldry 
of Voltaire, and the froty fcepticifm of Hume.’ XII. On the 
parable of the good Samaritan. XIII. On death. XIV. On 
the government of the temper; an excellent difcourfe, XV. 
The caufes confidered, that made our Lord’s * word with power.’ 
XVI. On the fufferings of Chrift. XVII. On the birth of 
Chrift; fhewing how that event was calculated to promote £ on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” XVIII. On the duties of 
youth. XIX. On the benevolence and mercy of the Deity, who 
© knoweth our frame and remembereth that we are duft.’ 

We cannot difmifs this article without congratulating the 
Public on the appearance of a work which deferves their atten- 
tion, and difplays the genius, learning, and piety of the author. 
Though we feldom difcover want of power in Mr. Hewlett, yet 
we cannot always acquit him of hafte and negligence. The 
language has fometimes a tendency to pleonafm, and a few of the 
fentences are rather too long. But any little defect that we 
have = in this volume, weighed in the balance againtft its 

eneral merit, is only as a grain of f in. 
g » Is only grain of fand to a mountain A- m 





Arr. X. Au Elucidation of the Unity of God, deduced from Scripture 
and Reafon. 4th Edition; to which is fubjoined, A Letter to the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Wilkie. 1786. 


HIS piece, which was firft publithed under the title of 
Reflections on the Unity of God, &c. is here reprinted, with 
Jarge additions. It ftates at length the arguments for the ftridt 
and proper unity of the divine nature, both from reafon and 
fcripture, and is written with great decency and temper. The 
defizn of the Author appears to be, rather to remove what he 
judges to have becn erroneous opinions concerning the Supreme 
Being, than to eftablith either the Socinian or Arian hypothelis 
concerning the perfon of Chrift, 
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Tn the letter to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, the point which 
the Author [Mr. James Gifford] labours, is, to obtain fuch an 
alteration of the public forms of religion as fhall remove out of 
fight the controverfies concerning Jefus Chrift, by (peaking of 
his nature and offices in the LANGUAGE OF SCRIPTURE. ‘The 
following extract contains fentiments which merit the ferious at- 


tention of thofe who are difinclined to liften to any propo‘als for 
farther reformation. a ; 

¢ The confining ourfelves within the narrow pale of our forefathers, 
betrays an inexcufable indolence, and a manifeft lukewarmnefs for 
the further propagation of the gofpel. It may be confidered as a cere 
tain fact, that the wife and benevolent Author of nature, plainly in- 
tends (notwithftanding fome partial exceptions), that the rationa! part 
of his creation fhall not ultimately cecline ; fhall not become lefs 
enlightened ; more ignorant and depraved; but fhall afluredly move 
forward, by gradual fteps, in the paths of ufeful knowledge and im- 

rovement. If this be granted, how contradictory to theie gracious 
defigns doth it appear, that we fhould implicitly rely on our remote 
anceftors for our prefent opinions and practice, and by obftinately or 
fupinely continuing on the fame ground, contract all our ideas within 
the circle of their knowledge? 

‘I believe, however, that this laft is far from being now the pre- 
vailing inclination. The neceffary diftinétion between found faith 
and thoughtlefs credulity, is no longer heretical. I greatly rejoice 
when I refleét, that no inconfiderable number of our mott refpegtable 
clergy, not only conceive themfelves to be bound in their profetlion, 
by fome very hard and illiberal engagements of human conitruction, 
but many of them are alfo fenfible, that {ome further amendments in 
our doxologies, and forms of worfhip, are become abfolutely necef- 
fary: they juftly think, that thefe may be rendered more generally 
unexceptionable and fafe, by reducing them to a more dire congruity 


« 


with thofe of the feriptures. Were this meature ftridtly adopted, it muft 
prevent all controverfy and uneafinefs, on the point in guetftion (at 
leaft among the reafonable part of mankind), fo long as our holy re- 
cords are conlidered as the inconteitable rules of our faith. It would 
be moft injurious to fuppofe, that thofe reverend gentlemen who are 
zealous for fo defirable a reform, have not the welfare of Chriltianity 
as much at heart as their oppofers. ‘Their wifhes can proceed from 
nothing but a watchful and con{cientious attention to religion, anda 
fincere love of it; with a conviction of its infinite importance to the 
world when rightly underftood : and they wel! difcern, that if fuch a 
ftep were taken, it would at once free the ewhole from a weight of 
anxiety and vexation, which every heneft man would be happy to fee 
them fairly rid of.’ 
In this paflzge, and indeed throuch the whole work, the writer 
exprefics himfelé like an honeft and candid inguirer, and a good 
man, 

*..* For our former accounts of Mr, Gifford’s publication, fee 
Review, vol. Ixviii. p. §50, Refledtions on the Unity of Gad; alfo 
vol. Ixxi. p. 795; and vol. Ixxiii, p. 3975 Letier ta the Archbifoop 


of Canterlury, &c, i 
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Art. XI. Letters to Dr. Horne, Dean of Canterbury; to the Young 
Men who are in a Courfe of Education for the Chriltian Miniftry 
at the Univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge; to Dr. Prices and 
to Mr. Parkhurft; on the Subject of the Perfon of Chrift. By 
Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. Ac. Imp. Petrop. R. Paris, 
Holm. Taurin. Aurel. Med. Paris. Harlem. Cantab. Americ. et 
Philad. Socius. 8vo. 43s. fewed. Johnfon. 1787. 


HIS publication, though mifcellaneous in appearance, is 
not without unity of defign. Its great object is that 
which Dr. Prieftley, in al] his theological writings, purfues with 
indefatipable perfeverance, the fupport of the Unitarian doGirine, 
In the Letters to Dr. Horne, the Author exculpatcs himéelf 
from the charge of having reflected upon the learning and inte- 
grity of the advocates for Athanafianifm, and his brethren from 
that of intolerant principles and intentions: he invites Dr, 
Horne to give the argument for the doctrine of the Trinity taken 
from antiquity a farther examination; afluring him, that, after 
all that has been done by Dr. Horfley and others, the fubjedt is 
by no means exhaufted: he infifts upon the neceffity of con- 
fidering in what manner three perfons are one God, upon the 
general principle, that every propotition, before it can be bee 
Jieved, muft be underftood in fome feafe or other: and Jaftly, he 
examines the Doctor’s explanation of feveral texts of Scripture. 
On the fubject of a reform in the public Liturgy, Dr. Prieftley 
difcovers a better difpofition toward an amicable accommodas 
tion, than we have obferved in any of his former works. 

‘ We can now’ fays he, join in ufing the Lord’s Prayer, and in al- 
moft all the fervice of the church of England) except the Litany; fo 
that there is very little that is offenfive to an Unitarian in the whole 
of your afternoon fervice. Remove, therefore, only your fubfcriptions 
to articles of faith, and reform your morning fervice after the model 
of that in the afternoon, and I believe you will remove the greatett 
of our objections. We are not, I affure you, fo fond of /chi/m as to 
ftand out for trifles; but do not compel, or tempt us, to pay fupreme 
worthip to a fellow creature, to a man like ourfelves; who, though 
highly honoured by God for his virtue and obedience, was fo far 
from confidering himfelf as God, that, with the moft genuine humi- 
lity, he always afcribed every thing that he faid, ordid, to his Fae 
ther that fent him, and worfhipped him with the fame deep reve- 
rence that he inculcated upon all his followers.’ 

The Letters to the Students in Divinity at the Univerfities 
are intended to urge them toa careful examination of the doGrines 
of religion, to make them fenfible of the difficulties and hardfhips 
of their fituation, and to engage them to affociate as petitioners to 
the Legiflature for the removal of fub{cription, and the reforma- 
tion of the Liturgy. — Whatever may be thought of the expediency 
of the meafure which Dr. Prieftley here propofes, the end which 
he wifhes to obtain is, we have no doubt, an objedt of earneft ie 
ire 
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fre with great numbers, both of clergy and Jaity, in the efta- 


blifhed church. . a 
Thefe Letters alfo contain animadverfions on Dr. Purkis’s 


Sermon before the Univerfity of Cambridge on Commencement 
Sunday, 1786, and on a work recommended to young ftudents 
by Dr. Horne, ** Fones’s Catholic Doétrine of the Trinity.” The 
former, he cenfures for mifreprefenting the tenets and con- 


dua of the Unitarians ; and the latter, he convicts of weak and 


abfurd explanations of Scripture. . 

Our Author treats Dr. Price with great tendernefs, as a friend. 
At the fame time he endeavours to convince him of the impro- 
bability of the Arian hypothefis that a created Being was the 
creator of the world ; and to fhew, that all the paflages of Scrip- 
ture, which the Arians adduce in fupport of their opinion, ad- 
mit of a fatisfa€tory explanation on Socinian principles. Inthe 
following paflage the Author reafons as a philofopher, againit 
the Arian doétrine: 

¢ You fay, p. 143, ** This earth, with its inhabitants and con- 
nections, includes all of nature that we have any concern with.— 
This obfervation is applicable to the account of the creation in the 
firt chapter of Genefis; that account, moft probably, being an ac- 
count only of the creation of this earth, with its immediate depend- 
encies.”’ But in that account, the moft exprefs mention is made of 
the creation of the fun, moon, and flars. Indeed, if we confider the 
connections and dependencies of the earth, which you fuppofe to have 
been made by Chrift, we muft admit that the moon, at leaft, was alfo 
made by him, on account of its intimate connection with, and de- 
pendence upon the earth; and if the moon, furely the /uz alfo, on 
which they both depend for light and heat; and if the fun, the 
whole of the planetary fyftem, including the newly-difcovered 
Georgium Sidus, and all the comets, which belong to the fun. And 
if the fun, with a!l that is connected with it, and depends upon it, 
was created by Chrilt, why fhould we not fuppofe that he made all 
that cluiter, or /y/fem of fiars, of which our fun is one; and if thofe 
flars, all the habitable worlds belonging to them? 

‘ In this manner I do not fee how we can confiftently ftop, till we 
include the whole univerfe, be the extent of it ever fo great, or even 
infinite. So great is the uniformity in the fyftem of nature, that we 
muft pronounce it to be ove work, and of courfe conclude that the 
Author of it is one. This indeed, is the proper argument for the 
unity of God on the light of nature, and this argument refpects the 
immediate Maker of the world, whoever that Being be.’ 

Concerning fome of the opinions maintained in thefe Letters, 
among which is that of the natural fallibility of Chrift, Dr, 
Prieftley fays: 

* Some of the opinions on which you have flightiy defcanted are, 
I believe, novel, and a ftep, as you may fay, beyord what other So- 
cinians have gone; and yourfelf, and others of my beft friends, are 
2 good deal flaggered atthem. But in a fhort time this alarm, which 
Is already much abated, will be entirely gone off, and then I fhall 
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expect a calm difcuffion of what I have advanced ; and that dodtrine 
will, no doubt, be eftablifhed which fhall appear to be moft agreeable 
to reafon, and the true fenfe of Scripture. May whatever will not 
ftand this teft, whether advanced by myfelf or others, foon fall to 
the ground ; but let no fentiment, however alarming at the firft pro- 
pofal, be con’emned unheard, and unexamined.’ . 

In Mr. Pa:khurft’s work, Dr. Prieftley finds nothing which’ 
requires any farther refutation than is already provided in his 
Hi/ory of early Opinions; he therefore enters no farther into the 
exzminet.on of this Writer’s arguments, than to expofe the fu. 
tility of his reafoning from the plural form of the word ufed to 
denote God in the Hebrew language, and to vindicate himfelf 
from the charge of deficiency in the knowledge of the learned 
languages. 

In the preface to this publication, Dr. P. expreffes a pretty 
confident expectation that the prefent difpute concerning the 
perfon of Chrift will terminate in a general uniformity of opinion 
upon this fubjeét, Perhaps a more vifionary expectation was 
never entertaired, If Dr. Price continues an Arian, and 
Dr. Horne an Athanafian (as our Author fuggeits) from 
the influence of early prepofleflions, and in confequence of their 
frequently recruiting their faith, by perufing their favourite 
writers, and not paying fufficient attention to arguments on the 
other fide, it is probable that others will continue to adhere to 
their refpective fyftems from the fame caufes. The fame 
* hoftile difpofition towards every thing that is eftablifhed,’ and 
the fame rapidity of genius, which have led Dr, P. on § from 
one opinion to another—always in the fame direétion—and will 
not allow him to fay when his creed will be fixed,’ may pufh 
others beyond the utmoft verge of Socinianifm, into a country 
whence no traveller returns. If, in perufing the fcriptures, 
© particular texts never fai] to be accompanied with their ufual 
Jong approved interpretation,’ and every one * has fome method 
of difpofing of thofe paflages which feem unfavourable to his 
opinions,’ this kind of bias will, probably, always continue 
upon the minds of different perfons, according to their feveral 
modes of education and connections in life, and perpetuate dif- 
ferent fyftems of theolocy. From thefe caufes, men of equal 
ability and integriry will always continue to think differently 
upou thcfe fubj.éts; and if it be (as our Author pathetically 
laments) too much to be expeRed of man, that Dr. Price fhould 
abandon Artanifm altogether, neither is it to be expeéted that 
Dr. Horne fhould abandon Athanafenifm, or Dr. Prieftley So- 
cinianifm. As long as the world lafts, the maxim will be true, 
Quet homines, tot fententia. E 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1787. 


TRADE and COMMERCE. 


Art. 12. 4 brief Effay on the Advantages and Difadvantages which 
re[pectively attend France and Great Britain with regard to Ti rade. 
By Jofiah Tucker, D.D. Dean of Glouceiter. 8vo. 25. Stock 
dale. 1787. 

HIS treatife is reprinted from the third edition, which was pub- 

lifhed in 1753. It ftates the advantages and difadvantages 
that France enjoys with refpeét to trade, and compares them with 
the advantages and difadvantages which England enjoys. 

Three eflays are added, I. On the balance of trade. II. On the 
jealoufy of trade. III. On the balance of power. ‘Thefe were written 
by Mr. Hume, and firft publifhed in 1751, in a collection of Political 
Difcourfes, for which f-e an account in the 6th volume of our Review, 

.19, and 81. The abilities of the Dean of Gloucefter, in regard 
to fubjects of this kind, are univerfally allowed. ; = in 


PoLITICAL 


Art. 13. Caricature Anticipations and Enlargements; occafioned by 
a late pious Proclamation; alfo by two celebrated Speeches in 
Parliament relative toa Repeal of the Teft-A@; one by Lord North, 
the other by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 8vo. 1s. Kearf- 
ley. 1787. 

Tronical. eel North and Mr. Pitt are here the objects of ridicule. 
Whatever fhare the Author poffefles of wit and argument, is em- 
ployed in defence of the Diffenters’ caufe; or, in his own words, 
‘to affit in promoting the intereft of religion and virtue, of truth 
and liberty ;—to raife in the minds of Britifh fubjeéts an abhorrence 
of intolerance and prieftly domination, flavery, and defpotifm.’ His 
plan is formed on the fuppofition that the Diffenters have renewed 
their application to Parliament, for a removal of the ¢ef barrier, 
which feparates them from the eftablifhment. 


Art. 14. du Inquiry into the Effeds of Public Punifbments upon Crimi- 
nals, and upon Society. Read in the Society for promoting po- 
litical Inquiries, convened at the Houfe of his Excellency Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Efq. in Philadelphia, March goth, 1787. By 
Benjamin Rush, M.D. Profeffor of Chemiftry in the Univerfity of 
Pennfylvania, 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 

Dr. Ruth obferves, that ‘ the defign of punifhment is faid to be,— 
it, To reform the perfon who fuffers it ;~zdly, To prevent the 
perpetration of crimes, by exciting terror in the minds of the {peéta- 
tors; and,—3dly, To remove thofe perfons from fociety, who have 
manifeited, by their tempers and crimes, that they are unfit to live 
mit.’ He argues very fenfibly on the inefficacy of public punith- 
ments in all thefe points of view; bot has experience eftablished the 
fact, that when the patlions of men, and their habits of thinking, are 
become fo depraved as to fubject them to the ceniure of the law, that 
Rev. Aug. 1787. M punifhment 
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punifhment in any mode will reclaim them to fobriety and integrity} _ 


Our Author, indeed, in the ardour of fpeculative refinement, is bold 
enough to declare—‘ I have no more doubt of every crime having 
its cure in moral and phyfical infiuence, than I have of the efficacy of 
the Peruvian bark in curing the intermitting fever. The only diffi. 
culty is, to find out the proper remedy or remedies for particular 
vices.’ So Archimedes thought it poflible to move the whole world, 
if he could but find a fulchrum for his lever; but even then, where 
was the lever? This confidence in our Author arifes from his pro- 
feffion ; he firfl fuppofes an analogy between diforders of the mind 
and thofe of the body, and then Joofely infers, that a pharmacopaia 
might be adapted to the one as well as tothe other. But though 
the coctrine of fpecifics is nearly difcarded from bodily medicine, we 
have the offer of one for the cure of malefa¢tors, and here is the 
recipe; 

‘ Let a large houfe, of a conflruGtion agreeable to its defign, be 
erected in a remote part of the flare. Let the avenue to this houfe 
be rendered dificult and gloomy by mountains or moraffes. Let its 
doors be of iron; and let the grating, occafioned by opening and 
fhutting them, be encreafed by an echo from a neighbouring moun- 
tain, that fhall exteud and continue a iound that fhall deeply pierce 
the foul. Let a guard conftantly attend at a gate that fhall lead to 
this place of punitliment, to prevent ftrangers from entering it. Let 
all the officers of the houfe be ftrily forbidden ever to difcover any 
figns of mirth, or even levity, in the prefence of the criminals. To 
encreafe the horror of this abode of difcipline and mifery, let it be 
called by fome name that fhall import its defign.’ 

The plan of this prion appears to have been conceived from a de- 
fcription of the dungeon in fome inchanted caftle in romance! Nor 
is the application of this horrid place lefs romantic—‘ Let the vart- 
ous kinds of punifhment that are to be infli@ted on crimes, be defined 
and fixed by law. But let no notice be taken, in the law, of the 
punifnment that awaits any particular crime.’ That is, a number of 
tortures and feverities are to be invented; they cannot be called 
punifhments until they are applied to crimes, and this application is 
referred to the difcretion of fluétuating tranfitory courts! Is this the 
boafted land of liberty, that is to give the old corrupted ftates of 
Europe models of pure government and fublime legiflation? But to 
fhew that we are totally got into fairy land, let us, with the aid of a 
conjunction, fee how the grating of iron hinges, echoes, and private 
difcretionary difcipline, are to operate. 

* Ff crimes were expiated by private difcipline, and fucceeded by 
reformation, criminals would probably fuffer no more in character 
from them, than men fuffer in their reputation or ufefulnefs from 
the punifhieats they have undergone when boys at fchool. 

‘ Tam fo perfectly fatished of the truth of this opinion, that me- 
thinks I already hear the inhabitants of our villages and townfhips 
counting the years that fhall complete the reformation of one of theif 
citizens. I behold them running to meet him on the day of his de- 
liverance.—His friends and family bathe his cheeks with tears of 

joy; and the univerfal fhout of the neighbourhood is, ‘* This out 
brother was loft, and is fouad—-was dead and is alive.” If 
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ff Dr Rufh by any improvement of animal magnetifm, or by 
fome other new difcovery, can fo purge the human conititution, as to 
purify his countrymen from thofe propenitles, that rencr ts crimes 
in Europe; his plan may poftibly operate according to his ideas, 
which are, at prefent, far asove our grols conceptions. 


Art. 15. Debate on the Reteal of the Teft and Corporation As, in the 
Houle of Commons, March 28,1787. svo. as. Gd. Stockdale. 


Thofe who have attended to the important fubject of the above. 
mentioned debate, and wilh to preferve the memorials of the tran{- 
action, will be glad to find, in the prefent collection, the fpeeches 
of Mr. Beaufoy, Sir Harry Houghton, Lord North, Lord Beauchamp, 
Mr. Smith, Sir James Johnftone, Mr. Pit, Mr. Fox, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Courtenay, and Sir W. Delben. The principal {fpeech (the 
opening of the bufinefs), by Mr. Bea ufoy, hath already been noticed, 
with approbation, in our Review for April, p. 349. 


Naval. 
Art. 16. An Addreft to the Right Honourable the Firft Lord Commi/- 


toner of the Admiralty, on the vilible decreafing Spirit, Splendour, 

and Difcipline of the Navy. With a Propofition for reducing the 

Guard Ships to eight Sail of the Line, and employing Twelve 

additional Frigates upon the Home Service, to prevent Smuggling, 

&c. Alfo a Differtation upon the alarming Decreafe and Con- 

fumption of Naval Timber in Great Britain. By an Officer. 8vo. 

1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1787. 

This officer thinks proper to abufe his correfoondent, as a man 
ungracious in his manner, unfeeling in his nature, of a myfterious, 
perverfe difpofition, difpenfing his favours among boatf{wains, car- 
penters, gunners, and cooks, while in the fuperior line of naval fer- 
vice, he purfues indigefted pitiful plans of ceconomy, totally repug- 
nant to the honeft generous feelings of veterans. What may be the 
reafon of his addrefling his Lordfhip in a ttyle fo very ungracious, 
does not appear; but if any part of his performance merits attention, 
it may be what he obferves refpecting the growing f{carcity of fhip 
timber for large v: flels; and fo far as he may be well informed on 
this moft ferious object, the legiflature ought to take it up. N 


IMPEACHMENT of Mr. HASTINGS, 


Att.17. Articles exhibited by the Knights, Citizens, Sc. in Parlia- 
ment, againft Warren Haftings, E/g. 8vo. 2s. Debrett. 1787. 
To give the heads of thefe twenty articles of impeachment, would 

be ia our opinion unneceflary, fince thofe to whom they relate, o1 

who would with for information on this fubjet, would not reft fatif- 

fed with fuch an abftract as that to which our narrow limits would 


confine us, 2 - 
POETRY. 


Art. 18. Ode on General Elliot’s Return from Gibraltar. By Anna 
Seward. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 1787. 

The fervices rendered by General Elliot [now Lord Heathfield] to 
his country, during the memorable fiege of Gibraltar, demand from 
the voice of gratitude the loudeft and the livelieft ftrains, | 
M 2 Mifs 
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Mifs Seward, a lady whofe poetical talents are known to the 
world, has welcomed the faviour-hero to his native fhore in numbejy 
which will noway diminifh her fame. 

The fituation of the French and Spaniards, when their floating bap, 
teries had taken fire, is defcribed with confiderable grandeur— 


¢ Mark the invading hoft, elate no more, 
Recoiling paufe between a choice fo dire! 
Alike they hear the Britifh lion roar 
In the o’erwhelming flood and raging fire! 
Groaning, they plunge, in wild defpair, 
With raiment fcorch’d and blazing hair— 
The billows clofing o’er their ftruggling frames, 
Are purpled by the gore, illumin’d by the fames!” 
The fair Author, however, fometimes ufes a language which we 
cannot thoroughly underftand. She fays— 


‘ Thy honour’d chief, O refcued Britain meet! 

Whofe dauntlefs prowefs, in refplendent rays, 

Shone on the darknefs of thy long defeat, &c. 
Again, 

‘ Think Britannia—— 

That thy vain foes, elated to behold 

The long tnvinciBce at lait fubdu’d.? 

* Bo * * 

« Creft fail’n Britain where were then 

The rumours of thy matchlefs might, &c.’ 

But when was Britain conquered ? When was Britain /abdued ? By 
talking, in another place of the ‘ weftern flood’—the ‘ provincial 
ftandard,’ &c. the Author undoubtedly alludes to the war in Ame- 
rica. But though the Englifh, for fo long a time, were endeavour- 
ing to conguer and /ubdue the Americans, it by no means follows that, 
failing in that attempt, themfelves were conquered and fubdued:— 


nay, far, very far was Britannia from being even what the poetis §, 


pleafed to cal! cre/-fallen. As her enemies increafed in ftrength, fhe 
redoubled her efforts; and actually rofe fuperior to the feveral 
powers which were leagued againft her. ‘2 


Art. 19. Ode to the Right. Honourable Lord Melton, Infant Son of 
Earl Fitzwilliam. gto. 1s. Debrett. 1787. 

This Ode is written in praife of Earl Fitzwilliam, and the patriot 
phalanx to which he belongs. The Poet addreffes the fon of that 
nobleman in the following lines : 

‘ Heirs * not the racer all his lineal {peed ? 
Burns not the war-horfe with paternal fires ? 
So to the progeny of man’s decreed 
To boaft th’ inherent virtues of his fires : 


— | 





* This verb has fomething particularly harfh and difagreeable in 
it. But perhaps the Poet was driven to the ufe of it by necelfiity. 
We do not remember to have met with it in any other writer haa 
Dryden: 

** His fon in blooming youth was fnatch’d by fate, 


Oue only daughter deir’d the royal fate.” 
I And 
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And hence, in confidence of Nature’s laws, 

My fong, with bold prefage, thy portrait, Melton, draws.’ 
Thus would the Author, by indution as it were, infift on the future 
excellency of the infant Lord. ‘To fay that ‘ the racer heirs his lineal 
{peed’ —that the war-horfe burns with paterna fires—that the child 
fhall inherit the virtues of his progenitors, &e. is poetically pleafing, 
but it is by no means philofophically juft. Virtues and vices, no 
doubt, pafs continually from father to fon; but not according to 
any invariable law of nature. It is certain, that we frequently note 
degeneracy not only in the race of man, but throughout the animal 
world. Our Author’s /ophi/m, however, as we have already hinted,. 
is an agreeable one. ; 

Dr. Johnfon has obferved of Gray, that ‘‘ there is a kind of cum- 
brous {plendour in his Odes, with which the reader of tafte muft be 
diflatished.’? ‘This is undoubtedly true. In the produétion now be- 
fore us, however, there is nothing of the kind to comp. :inof. The 
ftanzas (if we except the one already cited) have in them all that 
beautiful fimplicity and clearnefs of expreflion, which we have been 
taught to look upon with reverence, as well in lyric poetry as in 
every other {pecies of compofition ; though we are very fenfible that 
tumour, and even obfcurity, are by many fuppofed to be effential to, 
and characteriltic of, the genuine Ode. But the reader fhall judge 
of the merits of this performance himfelf. The Poet, after lament- 
ing the death of the Honourable George Fitzwilliam, proceeds : 

‘ But whither roves my fong? The mournful lay 
Due to the honour’d manes of the dead, 
The weeping Mufe fome future hour may pay, 
In cyprefs veiling her dejected head. 
Now {wiftly borne from Woe’s afili¢ted choir, 
Who bend, flow dirging, o’er the recent tomb, 
To happier themes fhe dedicates her lyre, 
And round her brow bids feftal rofes bloom, 
As through the deepening chords her hand the flings, 
And to Fitzwilliam’s praife awakes the founding ftrings. 
The Earl is then addreffed on the fubjeé of training, and forming 


® 
> 


, the manners of the youthful Lord: 


* Nor lofe the hour of childhood’s cahdid morn, 
On the blank tablet of the mind to trace 
Thofe moral truths which beft the man adorn, 
And lend to filver age a Befb’rough’s grace. 
For as light lines, on tender bark imprett, 
Expand and deepen as the fapling thrives, 
So tuth, once grav’d on youth’s retentive breaft, 
The wreck of time and paflion’s rage furvives ; 
And if the frolic heart deluded Rtray, 
She back to Virtue’s paths will guide the wanderer’s way.’ 


* Nor here, Fitzwilliam, be thy tafk confin’d ; 
But early train him to thofe arduous toils, 
Which afk that reétitude, that force of mind, 
No influence mifleads, no danger foils, 
M 3 That 
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That when in judgment ripe, as ripe in age, ns 
With foul high panting for a world’s applaufe, . 





Refolv’d, he treads the fenate’s glorious ftage, 

A firm fupporter of his country’s caufe, es 

Each nervous argument may full reveal bol 

The ftatefman’s depth of thought, the patriot’s glowing yw ra 

Art. 20. 4 new Colle&ion of Fables in Verfee By John Tapner, ? aC 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Bew. cau 

It is impofible to learn, either from the title-page, or the pre. ind 
face to this collection, whether the fables are the production of Mr, hei 


Tapner’s pen, or whether they are feleCted from various authors, 
They all inculcate moral duties, by thewing the benefits, advantages, 
and happinefs of a virtuous life, and the evil confequences which 
attend the votaries of vice. 

The Fables are in number 35; of which we have found twelve, 
namely the 7th, rith, 12th, 16th, 17th, roth, zoth, 23d, zogth, 
32d, 34th, and 35th, copied verbatim from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, in which work they were publifhed between the years | 


1740 and 1750. ‘They are frequently figned J. Greville; Peckham, fe 

We know not whether any more of thefe fables are to be found in lin 

the fame work. on 
As to the merit of the poetry, it is various ; fome of the fables are 

below mediocrity, while others are diitinguifhed by a lively fancy, A 

and eafy verfification. | A-m 


Art. 21. A Hermit’s Tale: recorded by his own Hand, and found 
in his Cell.. By the Author of The Rece/s. 4to. 28. Cadell, 
1787. g: 
Tae Public will be prepared to give this poem a favourable h 

reception; and we foretell, with confidence, that it will not ft 

difappoint their expeciations. The tale is interefting ; and it 1s f 

related in verfe, which, for the moft part, poffeffes the pathetic W 

rn 
h 





fimplicity of the ancient ballad. ‘ 


Art. 22. Infiruions to a celebrated Laureat; alias the Progrefs of 
Curiofity ; alias a Birth-day Ode; alias Mr. Whitbread’s Brew- R 
houfe. By Peter Pindar, Efg. 4to. 2s.6d. Kearfley. g 
in former days, when Kings were tyrants [we have more fenfe u 

than to let them be fo now], it was cuftomary with their Majefties, c 

P 
t 
f 





for want (no doubt) of better amu/ement, to perfecute their fubjects. 
— How are the times altered! The fubje& now perfecutes the fove- 
reign! and this, too, only by way of amu/ement.—** Parfon-roafe 
ing’? was pretty much the humoor in the two laft-reigns, but, now, 
“* King-roalting” is the ton.—How long the Mufe will indulge her- 
fe!f, or be indulged, in thefe freaks and familiarities with the Lord’s 
anointed, who can pretend to fay >—As yet, however, the diverfion 
icems to create no ill-blood. The poet laughs; the people laugh; 
and, we hope, the good-natured monarch laughs too. Vive la éaga- 
telle !——The prefent laegh was occafioned by the late royal vilit to 
Mr. Whitbread’s brewhoufe. All is turned into ridicule—a /a mode 
de Peter, the Pafquin of the age! 


Art. 
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Art. 23. The Moufiad: an heroi-comic Poem. Cantol. By Polly 
Pindar, Half-filter to Peter Pindar. 4to. 15. Ridgeway. 1787. 
Half-fitler !—no—not /o near akin, furely !—She may, however, 

be a branch of the family. She flies not at fuch high game as Peter 

boldly pounces. Inftead of Kinos, and fuch GREAT THINGS [as 

Crazy Hall would fay], Mifs Polly only claws the ‘ /acred periwig’ ot 

a celebrated D.D. whom we will not more diftinctly mark out, be- 

caufe we think the attack an unjultifiable one: 1 1s low, and It is 

‘ndecent.—As q fpecimen of her talents, however, we will tran{cribe 

her Addrefs 

‘ To THE REVIEWERS. 
‘ Ifyou, Grave Sirs! moft kindly will admit 
That Potty Pinpar has a little wit, 
When next fhe earns a SHILLING On the TOWN, 
Nor yov, nor anv prune, fhall wear a frown. 
For fhe mott chafe/y will her srory tell. 
Then /pare the Banptinc !—burfting from her fell!” _ 

By the way, is not the poetefs a little unfortunate in ityling her- 
felf Bardling ? The word meets our ear fomewhat like the /aj/us 
lingua of Counfeilor G , who, in the warmth of his encom:um 
on a young Jady’s Beauty, called her ‘* a perfect Adonis.” 

A fecond Canto is announced for {peedy publication. 


Art 24. Verfes by Fohn Frederick Bryant, late Tobacco-pipe Maker 
at Briftol. Together with his Life. Written by himlelf. Te 
Jecond Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Author. 1787. 

When Savage wrote his famous fatiré on Briftol, that city was re- 
garded as the feat of Dulnefs,—the very Boeotia of our ifland; but 
her reproach has, fince the time of Savage, been done away; anda 
fream from Helicon feems to have found a communication with the 
falubrious fpring of St. Vincent’s Rock. Genius now prevails, 
where once the fordid {pirit of gain alone prefided; and the very 
milk-woman and mechanics of the place are become favourites of the 
Mufes. 

John Frederick Bryant, a poor, uneducated pipe-maker, having in- 
dulged, and fomewhat cultivated, a natural turn for poetry, has here 
given us a collection of his verfes, printed in the order in which they 
were written. His earlier compofitions are crude enough; but it is 
curious to obferve the growth and progrefs of his abilities. His /ater 
productions are not uawortby the public notice, or the patronage 
they have gained ; as will, we apprehend, appear from the following 
{pecimen : 





‘“APRAYER. 


‘ Amid the ceafelefs din of human ftrife, 
The groans of entering and departing life ; 
Amid the fongs of joy, the wails of woe, 
That living nature utters here below ; 
Amid the harmony of all the fpheres 
In concert, unenjoy’d by mortal ears; 
Amid Heav’n’s trumpets loud, by angels blown, 
And lyres of Seraphim, around thy throne, 
O Great Supreme! and while their voices join, 
Proclaiming praife and glory only thine, 
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Prefuming more, perhaps, than angels dare, 
A trembling worm of earth intrudes his prayer. 
‘ Thou great, eternal, awful, gracious Caufe 
Of Nature’s being, motion, form, and laws ! 
That gav’ft me taftes of pleafure and of pain ; 




















































That gav’ft me paffions which alternate reign, 

And reafon, paffion’s riot to reftrain : 

By whom I firft infpir’d this mortal breath ; 

In whom I truft for being after death : 

Should I enjoy thy firft great bleffing, health ; 

And fhould thy Providence beftow me wealth, 

And crown me parent of a num’rous race, 

Whole virtues fhculd my name and fortune grace: 
' To love, to duty, fhould my fair adhere ; 

Should ev’ry friend approve himfelf fincere ; 

Should’ft Thou my life referve to ripeft age, 

And give me all the wifdom of the fage ; 

QO! let no curfed avarice, my ftore 

With-hold from friend diftrefs’d or from the poor! 

In love, or friendfhip, or paternal care,, 

In each enjoyment with the world I hare, 

Through life, O! give this feeling heart to be 

For ever warm with gratitude to Thee! 

‘ But fhould thy wifdom the reverfe ordain, 
And fend me pale difeafe, and life-confuming pain ; 
Should pinching poverty /// keep me down, 

To pine teneath my fellow-mortals* frown ; 
Did I paternal feelings never know, 

Or fhould my fruitful loins bring future woe; 
Should an unfaithful wife difhonour bring ; 
Should flight of fancied friends my bofom wring; 
Should my weak mind endure the {coff of fame, 
And Dulnefs be my fubftituted name ;- 

Should Nature early find herfelf outworn, 

And that her earth to earth muft foon return, 
Without a friend to comfort or to mourn— 
Amidt this gloomy, complicated throng 

Of fharp afflictions, while I prefs along 
Through each or real pain or feeming ill, 

O give me refignation to thy will !’ 

The Author, who is about 36 years of age, having met with 
friendly affiftance, fufficient to enable him to quit his miferable trade 
of pipe-making, and to fet up a fhop, for the fale of ftationary, 
books, &c. modeftly folicits his benevolent readers, for the favour 
of their cultom, at No. 35, Long Acre, London.—For farther parti- 
culars relating to his perfonal ftory, which is not uninterefting, we 
refer to his Own narrative, prefixed to his poems. 


Art. 25. Elegies and Sonnets. By Samuel Knight, A. M. of Trinity 
m College, Cambridge. 4to. 3s. Cadell. 
This publication firit appeared in 1785, without the name of the 
Author: See Review, vol. xxiii. p. 124, 


Art. 
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Art. 26. Orlando and Almeyda. A Legendary Tale, in the Manner 
of Dr. Goldfmith. By John Thelwall. 4to. 2s. Hookham, 
-§ , 

The general charatteriftics of poems of this kind (the productions 
of the modern Mufe), are, fimplicity and tenderne/s ; but fome of 
them have only the fimplicity, with no other recommendation: and 
thofe of this clafs were well ridiculed by Johnfon; 

«© T put my hat upon my head, 
And walk’d into the Strand, 

And there I met another man, 
Whofe hat was in his hand.”’ 

Mr. Thelwall’s performance reminds us of Johnfon’s lines; yet it 
is not the worft poem of the kind, that we have perufed: there are, 
however, no flowers in it that we can felect for cur Monthly Nofe- 


gay. 
Art. 27. The Garriciad, a Poem ; being 2 Companion to the Rofciad 
of Churchill. By aGentleman. 4to. 1s. 6d. Symonds. 

It is probable that this ‘ Gentleman’ meant to entitle his poem 
The Garrickiad; but, alas! he was not up to fo difficult a piece of or- 
thography. But if he has failed in his title, he is {till more untortu- 
nate in his verfes.— | he defign of the work may be iufficiently inti- 
mated in his own words : 

‘ Garrick is now no more! that actor great!— 
So great! he filled fam’d Roscius’ feat!’ 

¢ The feat vacated is, and mutt be fili’d 

By one in aéting and exprefiion fkill’d.’-—- 


Accordingly, Fame being umpire, Candour and Envy are appointed 
to fet forth— one the merits, the other the defeéts of the candidates: 
but fuch pleadings! fuch pretenfions ! fuch decifions! and, above all, 
fuch poetry !! the loweft bellman would be afhamed torepeat—if he 
could repeat, the unreadable lines with which this poem abounds: 
e four that we have tranfcribed, are fome of the beit in the pam- 
phlet, 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 22. Fhe Trial of Mr. Fohn Palmer, Comedian, and Manager of 
the Royalty Theatre, Well-clofe Square, for opening the faid 
Theatre, in Defiance of an Act made in the soth of Geo. II. 
Tried before the Right Hon. Lord Chief Jultice Shake/peare, and 
the following auguft fpecial Jury, Zohn Miltwn, Fofeph Addifon, 
Thomas Otway, &c. &e. gto. 8. Ridgeway, 

A piece of wit, from the pen of fome friend of Mr. Palmer’s.— 
The Reader will, in courfe, {uppofe, that an honourable acquittal, in 
fuch a caufe, muft have taken place, where the chief of our dramatic 
writers were judge and jury. 

Art. 29. 4 Review of the prefent Conte between the Managers of 
the Winter Theatres, the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, and 
the Royalty Theatre in Well-clofe Square. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stalker. 
The circumitances relative to the opening the new theatre in Well- 

clofe Square have been amply difcufled and contefted in the News- 


papers. 
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papers. The Author of the prefent Review vindicates Mr. Palmer's 
conduét, and ceniures that of the managers of the old theatres. His 
arguments feem plaufible; but with refpect to differences between 
the managers of theatres, we fhall only obferve, that it is no part of 
the duty of our tribunal, TaLes componere lites. R- “ 


Art. 30. Avery plain State of the Cafe: or, the Royalty Theatre 
verfus the Theatres Royal. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1787. 

This pamphlet is written in anfwer to the former. We refer thofe 

who with for particular information on the fubject, to both thefe 


blications. 6 
“i NoveEts. DS§ 


Art. 31. Spanifo Memoirs ; in a Series of original Letters. Contain- 
ing the Hiftory of Donna Ifabella della Villarea, Niece to Don 
John, twentieth and Jait Duke of Arandina. 12mo. 2 Vols, 
5s. fewed. Elliot. 1787. 

Some good and virtuous fentiments are fcattered through the pages 
of this performance. But why an ordinary love-ftory fhould be dig- 
nified with the title of ‘ Spanith Memoirs,’ we have not been able to 
difcover. There is, moreover, nothing charatteriftic of the Spaniard 
in the book, unlefs indeed it be the exceflive pride manifefted by the 
Duke of Arandina ; the fatal effets of which are very properly held 
up to view. » De 


Art. 32. Caroline; or the Diverfities of Fortune. 1zmo. 3 Vols. 
7s. 6d. fewed. Lane. 1787. 

A pleafing and well-wrought ftory. From the diverfities of fortune 
which the heroine of this novel experienced, and from the manner 
in which fhe condufted herfelf on every occafion, and in every change 
of ftate, the young and unthinking female may difcover that it is 
as eafy, when armed by virtue and fortitude, to pafs without injury 
through the thorny, as fhe may have already proceeded through the 
flowery paths of life. he moral inculcated in this performance 
is, that Honoar, or Chaftity, has nothing to fear amid the fevereft 
ftorms of fortune, however furrounded by perils and dangers; or, 

“as the fablimeft of our poets expreiles himfelf, when {peaking of it: 
** She who has that, is clad in complete fteel, 
And like a guiver’d nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge foreits and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills and fandy perilous wilds : 
Yea there, where very defolation dwells, 
She may pafs on with unblench’d * majefty.” 9? 


Art. 33. Lumley-houfe; The fir Attempt of a young Lady. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 7s. 6d. Lane. 

Almot every female of fenfibility (and we obferve it with much re- 
gret) is apt to imagine herfelt a Burney, and to believe that fhe cannot 
be better employed than in favouring the public with a pretty novel. 

The performance now before us, intitled and called Lumley-houfe, 
is one of thofe ‘ agreeable Nothings’ with which our circulating li- 
braries abound. We difcover in it, indeed, the traces of an elegant 
mind; but the work has no difcriminating feature. Not a fingle 


oo 
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sncident is to be found in it which we have not met with an hundred 
times before: not a fentiment that 1s new or itriking. How, then, 
are we to charatterife fuch produétions? We can only fay of them, 
with the facetious Mr. Shandy, that they refemble the affair of an 
old bat cocked, and a cocked old bat ; or, in the language of logicians, 
that they exhibit a diftinGtion without a difference,—for as to the 
major part of thofe which we have lately perufed, we find them no 
way varying from each other but in the arrangement of words and 
fentences. The /ubfance, if fabftance it can be called *, is always 


the fame. ; $ 
Art. 34. Georgina: or Memoirs of the Bellmour Family. Bya 

young Lady. s2mo. 4 Vols. 10s. fewed. Baldwin. 1787. 

This novel exhibits a good deal of fancy, and it is written, for 
the moft part, in a correét and pleafing manner; but the fair 
Author introduces too many charaéters on the fcene, and all of 
nearly the fame importance: fo that her work, in fact, becomes fo 
many feparate hiitories. However, therefore, we may be pleafed 
with its feveral parts, we can by no means commend it as a whole — 
A perfect fable, it fhould be remembered, is compofed of incidents 
which have a nice and regular dependence on each ‘other: and 
which, though they may at firft appear diftinct, are at the fame time 
affiting and co-operating in one and the fame final purpofe. Such 
are the novels of Fielding, particularly thofe of Amelia and Tom 
Jones, in which the uxity of defign is admirable ; and which, on ac- 
count of that and their other eacellencies, cannot be too attentively 
and diligently ftudied by the novellit. 
- We cannot too much commend the fpirited manner in which our 
Author has depitted the petit maitre, the man of mode, he whe 
thinks it impoflible for any woman to look on him without affeétion 5 
and whofe confident air feems to fay to her, ‘ did you ever behold 
fuch an accomplifhed gentleman? don’t you think me a wonderful 
creter ?? Such a character cannot be too feverely and farcaftically 
treated; and we are truly glad to find that this is his fate in the 
prefent performance—our modern novels rather ferving as leffons to 
him in folly and foppery than otherwife, occafioned by the romantic 
manner in which the power of love is reprefented in them. 

The fcene of this novel is occafionally removed to America; and 
the Author has drawn a very animated picture of the diftreffes to 
which the Bellmour family were reduced, during the fury of the late 


unnatural war. A: fhe 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Art. 35. 4 Treatife on Elementary Air. By Hamilton Kelfo, M.D. 


1zmo, is. Murray. 
What Dr. Kelfo means by elementary a'r will be beft conveyed to 
our Readers in his own words: ¢ Atmofpheric air is a mixed, tranf- 
parent, compreffible fluid, which covers the whole terraqueous globe, 





————— 


* «* The other fhape, 
If fhape it can be call’d, that fhape had none; 
Or fubftance might be term’d that fhadow feem’d.”— 
MiLtTon. 


and 
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papers. The Author of the prefent Review vindicates Mr. Palmer's 
conduét, and cenfures that of the managers of the old theatres. His 
arguments feem plaufible; but with refpect to differences between 
the managers of theatres, we fhall only obferve, that it is no part of 
the duty of our tribunal, TaLes componere lites. R- mm 


Art. 30. Avery plain State of the Cafe: or, the Royalty Theatre 
werfus the Theatres Royal. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1787, 

This pamphlet is written in anfwer to the former. We refer thofe 

who with for particular information on the fubjeét, to both thefe 


ublications. 6 
NoveEts. wy. 


Art. 31. Spanifo Memoirs ; in a Series of original Letters. Contain- 
ing the Hiltory of Donna Ifabella della Villarea, Niece to Don 
John, twentieth and lait Duke of Arandina. 12mo. 2 Vols, 

5s. fewed. Elliot. 1787. 

Some good and virtuous fentiments are fcattered through the pages 
of this performance. But why an ordinary love-ftory fhould be dig- 
nified with the title of ‘ Spanifh Memoirs,’ we have not been able to 
difcover. There is, moreover, nothing characteriftic of the Spaniard 
in the book, unlefs indeed it be the exceflive pride manifefted by the 
Duke of Arandina ; the fatal effects of which are very properly held 
up to view. pe 


Art. 32. Caroline; or the Diverfities of Fortune. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
7s. 6d. fewed. Lane. 1787. 

A pleafing and well-wrought ftory. From the diverfities of fortune 
which the heroine of this novel experienced, and from the manner 
in which fhe conduéted herfelf on every occafion, and in every change 
of ftate, the young and unthinking female may difcover that it is 
as eafy, when armed by virtue and fortitude, to pafs without injury 
through the thorny, as fhe may have already proceeded through the 
flowery paths of life. The moral inculcated in this performance 
is, that Honour, or Chaftity, has nothing to fear amid the feveref 
ftorms of fortune, however furrounded by perils and dangers; or, 

“as the fablimeft of our poets expreiles himfelf, when {peaking of it: 
** She who has that, is clad in complete fteel, 
And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge foreits and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills and fandy perilous wilds : 
Yea there, where very defolation dwells, 
She may pafs on with unblench’d * majefty.” 9? 


Art. 33. Lumley-houfe; The firft Attempt of a young Lady. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 7s. 6d. Lane. 

Almof every female of fenfibility (and we obferve it with much re- 
gret) is apt to imagine herfelt a Burney, and to believe that fhe cannot 
be betteremployed than in favouring the public with a pretty novel. 

The performance now before us, intitled and called Lumley-hou/e, 
is one of thofe ‘ agreeable Nothings’ with which our circulating li- 
braries abound. We difcover in it, indeed, the traces of an elegant 
mind; but the work has no difcriminating feature. Nota fingle 
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$ncident is to be found in it which we have not met with an hundred 
times before: not a fentiment that 1s new or itriking. How, then, 
are we to charatterife fuch produétions? We can only fay of them, 
with the facetious Mr. Shandy, that they refemble the affair of an 
old bat cocked, and a cocked old bat ; or, in the language of logicians, 
that they exhibit a diftintion without a difference,—for as to the 
major part of thofe which we have lately perufed, we find them no 
way varying from each other but in the arrangement of words and 


fentences. The /ubfance, if fubftance it can be called *, is always 
e 


the fame. . . 
Art. 34. Georgina: or Memoirs of the Bellmour Family. Bya 

young Lady. s2mo. 4 Vols. 10s. fewed. Baldwin. 1787. 

This novel exhibits a good deal of fancy, and it is written, for 
the moft part, in a correét and pleafing manner; but the fair 
Author introduces too many charaéters on the fcene, and all of 
nearly the fame importance: fo that her work, in fact, becomes fo 
many feparate hiltories, However, therefore, we may be pleafed 
with its feveral parts, we can by no means commend it as 2 whole — 
A perfe&t fable, it fhould be remembered, is compofed of incidents 
which have a nice and regular dependence on each ‘other: and 
which, though they may at firft appear diftinct, are at the fame time 
affitting and co-operating in one and the fame final purpofe. Such 
are the novels of Fielding, particularly thofe of Amelia and Tom 
Jones, in which the unity of defign is admirable; and which, on ac- 
count of that and their other eacellencies, cannot be too attentively 
and diligently ftudied by the noveliit. 
- We cannot too much commend the fpirited manner in which our 
Author has ‘depiéted the petit maitre, the man of mode, he whe 
thinks it impoflible for any woman to look on him without affeétion ; 
and whofe confident air feems to fay to her, ‘ did you ever behold 
fuch an accomplifhed gentleman? don’t you think me a wonderful 
creter ?? Such a character cannot be too feverely and farcaftically 
treated; and we are truly glad to find that this is his fate in the 
prefent performance—our modern novels rather {erving as leffons to 
him in folly and foppery than otherwife, occafioned by the romantic 
manner in which the power of love is reprefented in them. 

The fcene of this novel is occafionally removed to America; and 
the Author has drawn a very animated picture of the diftreffes to 
which the Bellmour family were reduced, during the fury of the late 


unnatural war. A: fe 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Art. 35. 4 Treatife on Elementary Air. By Hamilton Kelfo, M.D. 


1zmo. is. Murray. 
What Dr. Kelfo means by elementary air will be beft conveyed to 
our Readers in his own words: ‘ Atmofpheric air is a mixed, tranf- 
parent, compreflible fluid, which covers the whole terraqueous globe, 


wren 


° ** ‘The other fhape, 
If fhape it can be call’d, that fhape had none; 
Or fubftance might be term’d that fladow feem’d.”— 
Mitton. 
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and goes upward to an unknown height, and is compofed of celeftial’ 
air, which confifts of inert, evanefcent particles, and elementary air, 
which confifts of active, pellucid, and compreflible particles, which 
give the celgftial air denfity and motion.” The Author then defcribes 
the modifications of his elementary air, recites many of its properties, 
and fhews the effeéts it produces; but his philofophy is wholly his 
own, and will not be immediately comprehended by his readers, 


Law. a 
Art. 36. The Trial of Andrew Robinfon Bowes, E/g. Edward Lucas, 
Francis Peacock, Mark Prevot, John Cummins, otherwile called 


Charles Chapman, William Pigg, John Richley, Henry Bourn, 
and Thomas Bowes, Attorney at Law, on Wednefday the 30th 
Day of May 1787, in his Majefty’s Court of King’s Bench, Weft. 
miniter. Before the Hon Mr. Juftice Buller and a fpecial Jury, 
For a Confpiracy 2painit the Right tion. Mary Eleanor Bowes, 
commonly calles. Countefs of Strathmore. ‘To which are added 
the Speeches of Mr. Erfkine, Mr. Chambre, and Mr. Fielding, 
in Mitigation of Punifhment on behalf of the Confpirators; and 
of Mr. Mingay, Mr. Law, and Mr. Garrow, in Support of the 
Profecution, previous to the Judgment of the Court on Tuefday 
the 26th Day of June, which is alfo included. Taken in Short 
Hand by E. Hodgfon, Short Hand Writer to the Seffion at the 
Old Bailey. Folio. 3s. 6d. Robinfons. 1787. 

The Reviewer is much obliged to Mr. Hodgfon, for making his 
title-page fo full and circumftantial, that it requires nothing to be 
added ; except our acknowledgment of the care and accuracy with 
which he appears to have given this Trial to the Public. 


MECHANICS, 


Art. 37. A Treatife of the Mechanical Powers. To which are added 
feveral ufeful Improvements in Mill-Work, &c. By John 
Imifon. 8vo. 1s. Jamefon. 1787. 

What we faid of a former work by Mr. Imifon, in our 73d 
Vol. p. 394, will equally apply to the preient performance, viz. 
¢ Readers who have not an opportunity of confulting many books, 
may meet with amufement and information in this.’ It is compiled 
from fome of our beft writers on the fubjeét; particularly Emmer- 
fon and Fergufon; and though it is not a complete treatife on 
mechanics, yet it explains, in a fatisfa€tory and popular manner, 
the principles of the fimple mechanic powers, and delivers fome 
fundamental rules for the conftruction of mill-work. R- _ 


FAisHING, 
Art. 38. 4 concife Treatife on the Art of Angling. Confirmed by 


Experience, and minute Obfervations, &c. To which is added, 

The Complete Fly-Fifber. By Thomas Bek, Gent. late of his 

Majefty’s Drawing Room in the Tower. 12mo. 2s. bound. 

Stalker. 1787. ; 

The defign of the Writer, as fet forth more particularly in the 
title-page, 1s to give us * a concife Treatife on the Art of Ang- 
ling, exempt from the redundancies and fuperfluities, which tend 
more 
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amore to perplex than inftruct.’ In doing this, a particular eye has 
been had to old Walton, where the many anecdotes, &c. related by 
that pleafing Writer, have been defignedly omitted, and nothing 
new is given us in their ftead; fo that while we have to complain 
that the venerable Patriarch is ftripped of his beautiful coat of many 
colours, very littie is left to compenfate for his nakednefs, excepe 
the bare fkeleton of a figure, of which, as of Hamlet, we might fay, 
¢ This was a Man.’—The printing too (we are forry to meation it) 
gives no additional credit to the work. Thofe who {hall perufe the 
firft line, quoted from Thomfon, in page 100, 
*¢ Soon as the firft foul torrent of brooks,” 


will lament the defperate halt given to that fmooth Poet, which by 
the Irifh would be termed downright Joughing. But nothing can 
pofibly exceed the injury done to Pope in the following line, 
ape 112, 

se ‘¢ The Lodden flow, with vendant alders craw’d.” 
Blunders of this nature are almoft fufficient to raife a much lefs 
irritable Bard, than Pope, from the dead; and as the Greek poet 
faid of the potter that fung one of his fongs out of tune, all the 
wares in his fhops are not fufficient to compenfate for it.——In fhort, 
we fee nothing in this Treatife, which may not be found at leaft 
full as good almoft any where elfe. Tk— v- 


EDUCATION, 


Art. 39. Improved Latin Orthography. Phedrus; or Phaidros’ Fables 
in Latin, adapted to the Ule of Learners, &c. ByS.B. 4. B. 
8vo. is. 6d. Debrett. 1787. 

This improved method of Latin orthography confifts in fubftituting 
additional vowels, charatters, and marks, to diftinguith the long and 
fhort vowel. We cannot give a fpecimen of it for want of types. 
It feems an ingenious thought, though, we apprehend, not a ver 
ufeful one; for, boys accuftomed to this whimfical kind of {pelling, 
will never, or at leaft with great difficulty, be able to read a book in 
the common Jatin charaéter. A 


Art. 40. Sele& Parts. of Grey’s Memoria Technica: to which is added, 
Johannes Sleidan de quatuor Imperiis; and the general Divifions of 
Ancient and Modern Geography, witch a Table exhibiting their 
Correfpondence. 1zmo. 2s. Lowndes. 

Thofe parts of knowledge which involve a large field of enquiry, 
difcourage the young ftudent; the feemiogly unbounded profpect 
that lies before him excites defpair, either that he fhall be never 
able to wander over it, or to recall the memory of the numerous 
objects which have attraéted his attention. By collecting what lies 
widely fcattered, in the fame or different authors, into a narrow 
compafs, the profpect that before perplexed the beholder by its 
greatnefs, becomes in fome meafure determinate; and the objeét, 
that was too unwieldy for a young underitanding to manage, be- 
comes more proportioned to the ability of the pupil. For this end 
the prefent publication feems well adapted; and its fimplicity and 
concifenefs render it an ufeful {chool-book., Jo 


Art. 
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Art. 41. An Italian and Englifo Pocket DiGionary, in two Parteg 
Italian and Englith, and Englifh and Italian. Compiled frem 
the beft. Authorities. By G. Graglia, Teacher of the Italian 
Language. Small 4to. 5s. bound. Davis. 1787. 

M. Graglia’s intention was to provide a portable and cheap 
diétionary of the Italian and Englifh language. The defign is well 
executed; brevity, the chief excellence of fuch a performance, is 

culiarly attended to, without leaving out any thing that is effentia}, 

Phrafes, fentences, proverbs, &c. are intentionally omitted; the 

Italian word is explained by one, and fometimes two, Englifh’ fyno- 

nymes; and in order to facilitate the pronunciation, the Italian 

words are properly accented.—A Compendium of this kind, with:re. 
gard to the Italian tongue, was much wanted. - 


Art. 42. 4 new Spelling, Pronouncing, and Explanatory DiGionary of 
the Englifh Language ; to which is prefixed an introductory Effay om 
the Elements of Englifh Pronunciation, Elocution, and Gram. 
mar ; with an Appendix of Heathen Gods and Goddeffes, &c. By 
William Scott. Small 4to. 3s. bound. Robinfons. 1786. 
This performance is an imitation, with a few alterations, of Dr. 

Kenrick’s Pronouncing Didionary, of which we gave account in the 
4gth volume of our Review, p. g3. Mr. Scott has taken the liberty 
to blame all former pronouncing dictionaries, alleging that ‘ they are 
extremely deficient with regard to the pronunciation of words.” He 
obferves, that ‘ the defign of this compendium is, to fupply that de- 
fect, and to add, to their other advantages, that of afcertaining, in 
words of general and elegant ufe, the various founds of the letters, 
according to the prefent practice of the beft fpeakers.’ 

The method of marking the fyllables as to their pronunciation, is 
the fame which Dr. Kenrick ufed, and which we mentioned at large 
in our account of his Dictionary ; we fhall therefore only obferve, that 
the commodious fize, and fmall price, are not the {malleit tecom- 
mendations of the prefent work. D? 


MIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 43. An Account of the Culture and Ufe of the Mangel Wurzel, 
or Root of Scarcity. ‘Tranflated from the French of the Abbé de 
Commerell, Correfponding Member of the Royal Society of Arts 
and Sciences at Metz. 8vo. 1s.6d. Dilly. 1787. 


Art. 44. A Treatife on the Culture, Ufe, and Advantages of the 
Plant called Scarcity Root. By the Abbé de Commerell, Cor- 
refpondent to the Royal Society of Arts and Sciences at Metz. 
Tranflated from the French, by Mr. Sibille. 8vo. 1s. De- 
brett. 1787. 

Thefe two publications do not materially differ from each other, 
more than two tran/flations by different hands may be fuppofed to 
do. Though the name of the tranflator does not appear in the title- 
page of the former, the prefixed advertifement is figned John Coak- 
ley Lettfom ; who informs the reader, that he has found the plant to 
flourifh well in our climate, and preferve its verdure during the laf 
winter. 

We have no botanical defcription of the plant given in either of 
the tranflations ; though we are promifed one by Dr. L. We fufpe& 
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that it is a fpecies of Beet, perhaps the Cicla, becaufe the cultivation 
and produce of the Cicla, as given by Mr. Miller, greatly refembles 
that of the Mangel Wurzel. 

The leaves and the roots are faid to be a wholefome food for 
man and cattle. The produce is large, as frefh leaves {peedily fup- 
ply the place of thofe which have been cropt. Sixteen thoufand 
{ome hundred plants, which were fet in 2; acres, Lorrain meafure, 
fupported (from the beginning of July to the 15th of November), 
with their leaves mixed with a third, and fometimes a fourth of 
other herbage, feven cows, and three calves; and from the zoth of 
November, the cows and calves were fed with the cut roots, mixed 
with a {mail portion of chopt hay, or ftraw, during the winter. 

Befide the particular directions for fowing, planting, managing, 
and reaping the Mangel Wurzel, the Author has added fome other 
obfervations relative to different fubje&ts of agriculture; among 
which is a method of weaning calves at twelve days old. This, if 
pradlicable, is a circumftance of great confequence in lowering the 
price of milk, butter, and cheefe. Some obfervations are alfo added 
on the culture of carrots and fpurrey; and a new method is given 
of making hay from trefoil, lucern, faintfoin, and other grafles of 
that kind: it appears expenfive; but perhaps the great quantity 
which this method feems likely to produce, and the good quality of 
the hay, may amply repay'the labour and coft. DB? 


Art. 45. 4 Letter to the Bifbop of London. Containing a Charge of 
Fornication againft Edward Lord Thurlow, Lord High Chancel- 
lor of England. With his Lordfhip’s de dene efe Derence. By 
Caffandra, 8vo. 2s. Ridgeway. 

Such extraordinary liberties are here taken with the great law lord, 
that we really know not what to make of Mrs. Caflandra and her 
publication ;——and, were we to attempt a review of fo flrange a per- 
formance, our Readers, perhaps, would fcarce know what to make 
ofus. We thall, therefore, only add, that we have met with many 
notable paflages in this Pamphlet; and that, on the whole, we have 
been much amufed by it. 


Art. 46. 4 fhort Rejoinder to the Rev. Mr. Ram/fay’s Reply: With a 
Word or two on fome other Publications. By James Tobin, Efq. 
8vo. is. 6d. Wilkie. 1787. : 

‘ Not immediately feeing,’ fays Mr. Tobin, ¢ the neceflity of a 
formal and laboured rejoinder to his [Mr. Ramfay’s] ill conduéted 
and vindictive attack, and being poflefied of very little leifure, at 
the time it appeared, for fuch a dilagreeable undertaking, I took the 
liberty of addrefling a letter to the Authors of the Monthly Review.” 
— And had it been coniiftent with the plan adopted by the Editors 
of that publication to have inferted my letter at length, it fhould 
have terminated my fhare of a very unpromifing controverfy.? Some 
extracts of this letter were given in our Review for Jan. 1786. A 
fubfequent publication * (a Letter from Capt. Smith), containing 
fome further ftrictures on Mr. Tobin’s ‘ Curfory Remarks,’ was a 
feeondary inducement for the prefent performance. We mutt ac- 
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knowledge, that the acrimony of Mr. Ramfay’s publications is y 

werful ftimulant; and we are not furprifed to find that Mr. To. 

in has been roufed by it. ‘Thofe paflages of Mr. Ramfay’s Reply, 
which are the objeéts of Mr. Tobin’s prefent attention, are animad. 
verted on in a very able manner; and although our Author’s lan 
guage is animated, yet it is not filled with thofe farcaftic retorts, 
and invective expreflions, which we were forry to obferve, and ob. 
liged to cenfure, in Mr, Ramfay’s Reply. 

Mr. T. adds fome obfervations on ‘ An Inquiry into the Efe of 
putting a Stop ta the African Trade*,’ &c. and on Captain Smith's 
Letter. He notices alfo the Efay on the Commerce and Slavery of 


the human Species t. A — 


Art. 47. 4 Narrative of the Life and Death of Fobn Ellict, M. D. 
Containing an Account of his unhappy Paffion for Mifs Mary 
Boydell ; a Review of his Writings ; together with an Apology, 
written by himfelf, under the Preflure of expected Condemnation, 
4to. 25. rem sites 1787. 

The fhort Life here given of Dr. Elliot, confifts chiefly of virulent 
abufe of Mifs Boydell ; and even the worthy Alderman, her uncle, 
does not efcape. This is followed by an high panegyric on the un- 
fortunate lover. Very long extraéts from the Doétor’s laft publica: 
tion { are added; and the Narrative concludes with the Apology men- 
tioned in the title-page. With refpect to this laft part of the work, the 
newfpapers have already informed the public, on the authority of 
affidavits, that Dr. Elliot did not ‘* put pen to paper,”’ during his 
fhort confinement, after his trial. We have been fincerely concerned 
for the haplefs fate of this ingenious man, with whofe good abilities 
we were well acquainted for feveral years paft. . ° f > b 


Art. 48. Mrs. Inglefield’s Fuftification ; containing the Proceedings 
in the Ecclefiattical Court, July 11th and 17th, 1785, taken im 
Short Hand, by W. Blanchard ; with a Preface and Notes by 
Mrs. Ann Inglefield. 8vo. 35. fewed. Sewell, &c. 1787. 
Mrs. Inglefield has prefaced this account of the proceedings in thé 

caufe inftituted by her hufband, with a copious review of the circum- 

ftances of the cafe (fee Rev. Vol. 75. p. 388. Art. 38.),-in order to 
clear her injured character, by fhewing on what fallacious grounds 

Capt. I. brought againft her a charge of indecent behaviour, and 

criminal connection with a Negro fervant.—lIt is impoflible to read 

this account of the whole affair, without feeling a ftrong prepoflef- 
fion in favour of the accufed.—Surely the Captain has been too hafty! 


Art. 49. Aa Huffy Sketch of a Tour through Part of the Auftrian 
etherlands, and great Part of Holland, made in the Year 1785. 
With an Account of the internal Policy, Government, &c. of the 
Cities of Bruffels and Amflerdam. By an Englifh Gentleman. 
8vo, 5s. Boards. Faulder. 1787. 
This gentleman fpeaks fo humbly of himfelf and his performance, 
and his motives for publication are fo truly praife-worthy—as will 


a 





* See Rev. Vol. Ixxii. P- 437. + See Rev. Vol. Ixxv. p. 364. 
} * Experiments and Obfervations on Light and Colours;’ &¢ 
See Review for June lat, p. 524.. 
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be feen by the following quotation from his Preface—that we fin- 
cerely with him the greateft fuccefs : 

« The dithidence with which I prefent the following theets to the 
Public, with the humble title this work afiumes, will, I truft, difarm 
the criticifms and cenfures of the learned world. Confcious of its 
many defeéts and inaccuracies, I entreat particularly their candour 
and indulgence. | 7 

‘ But to the Public in general, I have a more powerful, more in- 
terefting claim.—An unhappy mother, reduced by unfavourable, un- 
forefeen misfortanes, from a life of affuence and elegance to that of 
actual want and mifery, aggravated by the additional diftrefs of be- 
holding four helplefs children looking up to her for that fupport 
which the cruelty of fate deprives her of the means of affording— 
through the channel of the following fheets fupplicates affiftance. 
To the ufe of herfelf and family, the emoluments arifing from the 
fale of this trifling work will be appropriated s and in fuch a cafe f 
pave no doubt, but the generofity of a benevolent and humane Pub- 
lic will be excited to patronize a work from which the Author claims 
no merit, but in the intention.’ — ; 

Reader! ‘* Go thou, and do likewife.”? We mean not, in com- 
poling © A Sketch of a Tour,” but in affiting the indigent and dif- 
trefled. 

As to the Sketches here given, of towns, &c. in the Auftrian 
Netherlands, and in Holland, if we may judge of the whole of our 
Author’s defcriptions, from our recollection of thofe places which we 


have feen, his accounts are very juft. A » ie 


Art. 50. An Account of the Condu& of Mr. Levy, refpeCting Chriftian 
Claufs, and other extraordinary Perfonages. By a Friend to Mr. 
Levy. is2mo. 46 Pages. No Price. Printed for the Writer, 
1737. 
adow was formerly in partnerfhip with Mr. Claufs, a maker 

of piano forte. guitars, on an improved principle, for which, as the 

inventor, he had a patent. ‘The copartners not agreeing, a fepara- 
tion, and a chancery fvit, enfued; and Mr. Levy’s hard cafe is here 
publifhed, dy (as the Writer profeffes) a friend. The narrative is 
well drawn up; and if the facts are all truly and impartially ftated, 
as they really appear to be, never man had greater caufe of com- 
plaint, than hath the perfon who had. the misfortune to be conneéted 
in bufinefs with Mr, C. C. 


Art. 51. 4 Guide to the Lottery; or the Laws of Chance laid down 
in a plain and intelligible Manner, &c. By W. Painter. 8vo. 
. 2% Kearfley. 1787. 

_ Mr. Painter has. here given the folutions of feveral problems rela- 
tive to gaming; moft of which are taken from De Moivre’s Doétrine 
of Chances; but that. mathematician’s demonftrations are omitted. 
The chances in the lat lottery are peculiarly attended to, and many 
tables are inferted, by means of which, various queftions relative to 
that lottery may be anfwered by infpection only. The bofinefs of 
dnfuring tickets is explained, the advantages taken by office-keepers 
are pointed out, and methods are laid down for afcertaining the 
paces of infurance for every day’s drawing. 

Rev. Aug. 1787. N Mz, 
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- Mr. Painter fas added foine obfervations on the game of draughts; 
he has given 30 feleét games in which he fhews the manner of moving 
the pieces to the beft advantage. 

*.* This article fhould have appeared fooner; but the pamphlet 


did not come to our hands till within thefe few days. pag 


Art. 52. The New Polite Preceptor : containing the Beauties of Eng. 
lith Profe. Seleéted from the Writings of the moft eminent Au. 
thors, in order to form the Style, and promote a literary Emulation 

- jn the Youth of both Sexes. By the Editor of the Sunday. Moni. 
tor. 12mo. 3s. E. Johnfon. : 

. Colleétions of admired paflages detached from approved writers, 
are become very common ; and no wonder, fince the only difficulty 
in compiling them, is the invention of a new title.—If fuch) publi. 
cations are not to be ranked among the moft u/éful,, they, at leat, 
afford entertainment to the generality of young readers, who are als 
ways fond of Mi/cellanies. NW ' 


Art. 53.  ColleBion of Pamphlets concerning the Poor, with Abftra&s 
of the Poor’s Rates; Expences of different Houfes,,of Induftry, 
* “&c. atid Obfervations by the Editor. 4to. 58. Boards.  Elliog 
“and Co. 1787. | ieee 
_ The. pamphlets here republifhed are, 1. Some propofals ‘for the 
employing of the Poor, efpécially in ahd about the city of London, 
By Thomas Firmin. Firft printed in 1678. 2. Bread for the Poor; 
or, a method fhewing how the Poor may be maintained, and duly 
vided for, in a far more plentiful and yet cheaper madnnér than 
they now are. By R. D. Printed in 1698. 3. Giving alms ao 
charity. By Daniel de Foe. Printed in 1704. 4. A Letter to the 
Citizens of Glafgow, containing a fhort view of the management of 
the Poor’s funds. By a Citizen of Glafgow.—Printed in 1783. The 
Editor has added fome pertinent reflections on our poor rates, and 
has given large abftraéts from the returns made by the overfeers of 
feveral places to the houfe of commons, in 1776. 
- The republication of the firft- three pamphlets may..prove ac- 
ceptable to the Public at the time. when a revifal of the, poor laws 
js in contemplation. They all contain many ufeful:hints, and may 
be deemed valuable, as exhibiting the ftate of the poor, and thewing 
the: means that have been ufed for fupplying their wants, &c. &¢. 


Art. 54. The Afiatic Mifcellany ; confifting of Tranflations, fugi- 
: tive Pieces, Imitations, original Produétions, and Extraéts from 
curious Publications. . By Sir W. Jones, and William Chambers, 

” Efq; and other literary Gentlemen, now refident in India. 

' Crown vo, 33s. fewed. Wallis, &c. ©1787. 

_ Of the original Calcutta edition of thefe Afiatic Mifcellanies, we 
have given an ample account in our Reviews for May and June latt. 
This pocket edition contains the fame pieces, except the paper on 
the Arabian Aftronomy, and Thevenot’s Account of his Journey 
from Cairo to Suez, which feem to have been defignedly omitted, on 
reafons fimilar to what we remarked, wher we aouond: thofe papers 
in the article above-referred to. ! «ake 
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Art. 55. 4 fort Account of the Marratta State.. Written in Perfian, 
by a Munfhy, who accompanied Col. Upton in his Embafly to 
Poonah. Tranflated by W. Chambers, Efq; Chief Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. To 
which is added, The Voyages and Travels of M. Cefar Frede- 

~ gicke, into the Eaft Indies, &c. 8vo. zs. Kearfley.. 1787, 
Re-printed from the Afiatic Mifcellany above mentioned. 


Art. 56. Rane Comice Evangelizantes; or the comic Frogs turned 
Methodift. 8vo. 1s. Macklew. 1786. ) ‘a 
The pretended Editor (who, no doubt, is the Author), in his 
previous adverti/ement, ftyles this work ‘ an abominable rhapfody |? 
and he has in thefe words juftly ‘characterifed the performance. 
We never knew fatire worfe applied! Under the pretence of attack- 
ing fanaticifm and bigotry, ever thing facred, and awful, even the 
very day of judgment, is expofed to ridicule ! | 
| 6 eee Learn, ye dunces, not to fcorn yourGod!” Popi. 


MEDICAL. 


Art..57. Short Direfions for the pays nee of Infants. By T. 
Mantell, Surgeon and Practitioner in Midwifery, at Dover, 12mo. 
zs. Becket. 1787. 

The great number of books on the fubjeé of nurfing,: might have 
induced us to think that little more remained to be added. Though 
Mr. Mantell has not advanced many new thoughts, yet his direc- 
tions are good, and fuited to the clafs of readers for whom they were 
chiefly intended : they are however rather too concife. | —m, 


Art. 58. Medical Cautions, chiefly for the Confideration of Invalids, 
&c. The fecond Edition: to which are now added two A 

- pendices.. “Publifhed for the Benefit of the Genprat- Hofpital at 
Bath. By James Makittrick Adair, M. Ds Member of the Medi- 
cal Society, and Fellow of the College of Phyficians at Edinburgh. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Dilly. 1787." 34 : 
In our brief review * of the: firft edition of this work,cwe made 

fuch remarks as we thought it merited. . In this edition, «we obferve: 

the eflays to be .confiderably enlarged, efpecially that on regimen, 

which, by its plan being extended, affumes the appearance of a new 

work. ‘Two eflays are added under the form of Appendices. |. 

_ The nature of the work has Jed the Author to animadvert on a 
variety of medical abufes. As he has not always executed this jafk 
with fufficient moderation, he has, unluckily expofed himfelf to, the 
attacks of empirics, and, in fome meafure, to the cenfure of regular, 
phyficians.. A great part of the preface is employed in fepeliiags 
thefeattacks, which ought, if prudence had prevailed, to have been | 
treated in a different manner. Private piques and quarrels are dn. 
interefting to the Public, ‘and it is beneath the dignity of the. 
profefional character to carry on a controverfy with the venders. 
of noftrums. : 

- The originality of the work, and the ingenuity and humour 
which the Author frequently manifelts, éefpecially when he addreffes 
kimfelf to his learned fifters, the Lady Doors, may be agreeable to 





* See Review for Sept. 1786..p. 2270. . 332 
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many readers: and we efteen Dr. Adair for his (as we verily Bé. 
lieve) well-meant and fincere endeavours to abolith every {pecies of 
empiricifm. But before that bane of fociety can be thoroughly 
eradicated, many abafes in what is called the regular practice maf, 
we apprehend, be reformed ; and the Englifh nation cured, if pof. 
fible, of its endemical difeafe,—credulity. - ga ~*~, 


Art. s9. Obfervations on the new Opinions of Fobn Hunter, in his 
late Treatife on the Venereal Difeafe. Part lII. By feffe Foot, 
Surgeon, 8vo. 38. Becket. 1787. 

The two former parts of Mr. Foot’s Obfervations we have already 
noticed *. This third part is, like the others, replete with juft 
remarks on Mr. Hunter’s Treatife. Mr. Foot’s cenfures on tranf- 

lanting teeth, perfeétly coincide with our own fentiments on that 

F bjed. and are evidently the dictates of benevolence. Whoever 
will fuffer a tooth to be tranfplanted after having read the repre. 
fentation here given of the confequences of that dangerous practice, 
muft be poffeffed of no fmall defire for beauty. We hope thefe well- 
written arguments will totally abolith fo deteftable an operation. Jf 
it is Souler. for the fake of f{peaking, to fill up a vacancy in the 
fore-teeth, artificial teeth anfwer the purpofe very well ; they can be 
neatly made, and exactly fitted by a good artift. 

_ We moft again repeat our difapprobation of Mr. Foot’s virulent 

ftyle, Mildnefs is a great recommendation to a good caufe, and is 

mofk efpecially commendable in a difputant. y° 
@ 


Art. 60. dn Effay on Humanity ; or a View of Abufes in Hofpitals, 

. witha Plan of correcting them. By William Nolapb. 8vo. ts, 

- Murray. 

' Mr. Nolan is angry with the fervants, officers, ‘phyficians, far- 
geons, and legiflators of hofpitals; they are remifs in their duty, 
cruel co the patients, and fruftrate the intentions of benefactors, by 
increafing, rather than leflening the miferies of the unfortunate people 
who are comimitted to their care. To reform thefe abufes, Mr. N. 
recommends a committee to vifit the hofpitals, and oblige all the 
aficers not only. to do their duty, but every aét of humanity that 
may: be in their power. he 
Art. 61. Medical Remarks ox natural, /pontancous, and artificial Evae 

cdation. By John Anderfor, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Mauiray. 

1737. 

After making fome pertinent obfervations on evacuation in ge- 
neral, this rational] writer proceeds to treat of the feveral evacuations’ 
feparately. Each of thefe is again judicioufly fubdivided; and the 
oe fymptoms are accurately enumerated. Dr. Anderfon’s re- 
marks on the inteftinal evacuation feem, in our opinion, to be the 
mot material part of his ufeful publication ; they are evidently the 
refult of attentive practice and juft reafoning. What is faid of per- 
{piration, is no lefs worthy the attention of the medical reader; 
and indeed the whole pamphlet will be found ferviceable to the 
practitioner. 


pe 





* See Rev, Vol. Ixxv. p. 303. and ixxvi. p. 75. 
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Art. 62. On Confumptions, and their Cure. By N. Godbold.* 8¥o. 
1s. Almon. 

We muft confider this as Mr. Godbold’s adwertifement of his Ve- 

stable Balfam ; the nature and virtues of which are beft known to 


imfelf. 
Trerorocy, &e. 


Art. 63. The Divinity and Pre-cxiftence of our Lord and Saviour Fesus 
Chrift demonftrated from Scripture; in anfwer to the firft Se@ion 
of Dr. Prieitley’s Introdudtion to his Hiftory of early Opinions 

- concerning Jefus Chrift; together with Strictures on fome other 
Parts of that Work; and a Poftfcript relative to a late Publication 
of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield. By John Parkhurft, M.A. 8vo. 
gs.6d. Payne. 1787. 

Mr. Parkhurft does not examine, at length, the validity of Dr, 
Prieftley’s appeal to the Fathers, but keeps the controverfy cone 
cerning the perfon of Chrift chiefly upon the ground of Scripture- 
Janguage. His principal arguments in defence of the doétrine of 
the Trinity, are drawn from the plural termination of the word 
commonly ufed in the Jewith fcriptures to denote the Creator of all; 
whence he concludes that the doétrine of a plurality in Jehovah is 
taught in above two thoufand places in the Old Teftament; and 
from the appellation of Jehovah given to the Meffiah by the fewith 
prophets. He likewife quotes many paflages from the New Tefta- 
ment, which, as he underftands them, exprefsly teach that * Jefus was 
very and effencia! God.’ We find nothing, in what Mr. Parkhark 
has advanced, tufficiently new and fatisfactory to merit a particalat 
quotation. The paflages of {cripture to which he refers have already 
been frequently examined by writers on both fides of the quettion, 
and explained in a manner fuited to their re{pective fyftems. His 
teafoning from the miracles of Chrift, to prove his proper divinity, 
will, we apprehend, be generally thought inconclufive. 

- The Author’s remarks upon Mr. Wakefield, are chiefly intended 

to defend the plurality of the Heorew name of God againit the ob« 

fervations of that able linguift, and caft no new light on the main 
queftion. | 

In fhort, it appears to as, that Mr. Parkhurft will be acknows 
— on all fides, to have done but hittle towards’ bringing the 
prefent controverfy to an iffue. 


Art. 64. Reafons from Prophecy, why the fecond Coming of Chrift, 
- and the Commencement of the Millennium, is immediately to be 
expected. 8vo. 6d. Sold at the Millenium Pre/s, spitalfields. 

Some honeft man, who has probably little co do with what is now 
pafling on this globe, here amufes himielf with computing the time, 
when Chrift will begin his reign of a thoujand years on earth, and 
concludes from many calculations, and from earthquakes, meteors, 
hurricanes, rainbows, and haloes, that the milleanium will begin im- 
mediately. For our parts, we Own, we are too much taken up with 
attending to what is, to have leifure for vifionary {peculations con- 
cerning what is to be. 


Art. 
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Art. 65. An Abridgment. of a’ Difcourfe on- Self- Dedication. . 
John’ Howe, A. Mm And the Temper of ra pane his ie 
mies, “and his Grace-to'the chief of Sinnets, in’ his commanding 
the Gofpel to begin at Jerufalem. By B.-Grofvenor, D, D, 
To which are prefixed the Lives of the Authors, izmo, 45, 
Buckland. 1785. a : 

Mr. Howe and Dr. Grofvenor were doubtlefs excellent men, and 
did much good in their days. but if, through a change of public 
opinions and tafte, their works are pa/ing away, it will not be in 
the power of a zealous Editor to ftop the natural courfe of eal 


Art. 66. Thoughts on various Caufes of Error, particularly with re 
to modern Unitarian Writers. By the Rev. John Weddred, 
Vicar of St. John Baptift, Peterborough. 8vo. 1s. Rivington, 
Every Author has a right to aS on his own principles, pro- 
vided he fairly propofes them. ‘This writer’s safle is, that 
Unitarianifm is an error; and, on this ground, he proceeds to 
affign the ¢aufes which pervert the judgment, and influence the pens 
of Unitarians. But his affertions are too general, and his ra of 
reafoning is too lax, to produce much effect. 
; e 


Art. 67. The Sum of Chriftianity: in four Books: containing the 
Faith, Temper,. Duty, and Happinefs of a true Chriftian, as held 
forth in the Scriptures. By Mr. William Dalgliefh, Minifter of 
the Gofpel at Peebles. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s.'6d.' Boards. Edin. 
burgh, printed ; and fold by Dilly, in London. 

Publications of this. kind are far from being new to_ the world, 
Bodies of divinity, fyftems of faith, rules of practice, the Chriftian 
life, whole duty of man, &c. &c. have abounded, and, in their dif. 
ferent ways, we hope, may have their ufe....They.:vary in their 
form and order, but they\profefs to be founded on the fcriptures, 
and to have the fame great endin yiew, This author. has chofen to 
add to the number, and he propofes by it, we doubt not, what 
others profefs, the advancement of religion and virtue. | He pleads, 
in favour of his work, that no Chriftian writer, that he knows of 
has colle&led the articles and truths of Chriftianity from {cripture, 
and explained them in the natural grder and connection here pro 
a is very. true, that the fame ideas are differently reflected by 
different perfons, and that the fame fubjeéts undergo a variety 
of forms and defcriptions, and hence an advantage refults ta 
readers. Some’ are more engaged and impreffed’ by one method; 
fome by another. Objects placed in feveral lights, may produce 
varying and ftriking effe&ts of pleafure, pain, or ufefulnefs: but 
it is doubtful whether fyftems of religion, fo far as they relate to 
doétrine and fpeculation, are beneficial ; whether they do not tend: 
to miflead the mind, or render it bigotted and uncharitable. Some’ 
general principles are plain, and highly important; but abfolate’ 
decifions on points that have always been difputable are not necef-' 
fary, nor very modeft, or becoming. Syftems, and explications of 
Scripture, are not. Scripture; they -are*homan itill, and therefore 
fallible. Mr. Dalgleith, very confiftently indeed, as a minifter of the 
eftablifament 
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eftablifhment in Scotland, feems to found his work on the Scotch 
confeflion of faith: -buc’furely he wilt acknowledge that there may 
be very pious and good Chriftians who, after very ferious ‘and ¢are~ 
ful attention, cannot confent to every article which he, appears to 
confider as efjential. : ’ ‘ . ake ss ; 

With fome exceptions of this kind, the publication before us may 
be confidered as calculated for general benefit. The account of the 
Chriftian fpirit and character, the obligations to virtue and piety, 
their neceflity, and their advantage, is in general, very commend- 
able: but all is,-in fome meafure entangled with the aforefaid con- 
fefion. Mr. Dalglieth confiders, judicioufly and properly, the dutj 
which mankind owe to each other, byt we have not obferve at 
he takes particular, notice of that {pecies of benevolence and Charity 
which confifts in candid and friendly difpofitions to thofe of very 
different religious fentiments. The. work will, no doubt, be ac- 
ceptable to thofe with whofe fyftem it concurs; and a great part of 
it may be ferviceable to others, and to all, though they fhould noe 
entirely correfpond, in fome inftancés, with the opinion of the 
writer. ° - Leese . . | : Ki- 
Art. 68. “Effay on the Chriftian Chara&er : beimg an. Attempt to 

afcertain the Nature of that. Affection which the Author of Chrifti- 
_ anity hath made the Charaéteriftic of his Difciples. By Samuel 
. Copland, D, D.. Minifter of the Gofpel at Fintray. 8vo. 3s. 

fewed. Dilly. 1785. 9) 918 

‘* A new commandment give I unto you, that ye /ove one ano- 
ther, &c. By this thall all,men. know that ye are my difciples, if 
ye have /owe-one to, another.” , John, xiii. 34, 35. This being a 
capital principle in the fchool of. Chrift, ic muft, Dr. Copland ob- 
{or be of great importance for every Chriftian to acquire a diftin& 

owledge of this grace of /ove, and attain an habitual eafe in its 
practice, With this view he here communicates the refult of an 
enquiry begun and carried on for his own private inftruétion. In 
prfait of his déefign’ he’ inveftigates * the’ object’ of thislove and 
Its qualities’;” whence ‘he infers,“that, though uxverfal goodewill 
and beneficence are, warmly inculcated: by the Author of our holy 
religion, this\is not the principle which he immediately recom- 
mends as the badge of his followers: What then is it? fome of our 
readers are inclined to afk. ‘The anfwer is, It is a particular affec- 
tion ‘° our fellow oe: to hole Whe a pious and virtuous, 
increafing in proportion as they, excel in fuch a temper and habit. 
This ci ek tha hater pg th Lord,—** 26st doth 
the will of my, Father who is in heaven, the fame is my mother, my 
fitter, and brother.”? Had fuch a fentiment, fays this writer, pra- 

geeded from the lips of fome perfon of rank and opulence, or had 
it been uttered by dn aticient Greek or Roman,—all the ftores of 
shetoric ‘had beén ranfacked-to difplay its grandeur, &c. | 

Dr. Copland profecutes his fubjeét in a fenfible manner, but with 
¢ derail of. words, ‘and of reafoning, more than -appears to us to 

ve been neceflary ; by whigh.means he may be. thought, by fome 
readers, to have rendered his performance fomewhat sedious,—not to 
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SERMON S&S. 


I. Preached at St. Peter’s, Colchefter, June 26, 1787, for the 
Benefit of the Sunday Schools in that Town. By Thomas 
Twining, M.A. Vicar of White Notly, Effex. 8vo. 45, 
Robinfons. 

From Solomon’s words, Tbe rich man’s wealth is bis freng City? 
the defirudtion of the poor is their poverty, Mr. Twinin forcibly 
recommends to the attention and encouragement of his hearers, 4 
charitable inftitution, whofe object is, to refcue the poor, as far as 
human means can do it, from that worft evil to which their poverty 
expofes them, the want of a proper educaticn ; and, in doing this, 
to refcue the Public alfo, from the bad effeéts of that want. 

The difcourfe is very well written, and happy it is for the infti. 
tution of Sunday Schools, that it has found, among the number of 
its able advocates, fo very able an one as Mr. Twining. 


Il. Yhe Duty of a Minifer: Preached at the Vifitation at Leeds, 
June 24, 1784. By the Rev. Miles Atkinfon, B.A. 8vo. 6d, 
Wallis, &c. 7 
According to Mr. A. the doétrines which Chriftian teachers thould 

continually enforce, are, the fall of man ; his moral depravity; the 

neceflity of converfion ; the facrifice and interceffion of our Re- 
deemer ; the willingnefs of God to forgive, &e.; the eternal happi- 

nefs of thofe who believe and are converted ; and the everlafting mi- 

fery and torment which muft be the inevitable portion of all who 

will not come to Chrift, that they may have life. 
We leave it to our Readers to determine, whether this mode of 

preaching is agreeable to the Apoftolic injun@ion : * Tbe/e things I 

will that thou affirm conftantly, that they which bave believed in Ged 


maintain good works—but avoid foolifh queftions.’ f 





#,* Thanks to Oxonienfis.—The Reviewers are obliged to him 
for his hint; the purport of which is under confideration. | 


tit Our Confant Reader’s letter is tran{mitted to the continent, 
for an an{fwer to his inquiries concerning articles of Foreign Litera 
ture. With refpe& to the domeftic publication which he mentions, it 
certainly never was criticifed in the M.R. The omiffion was occas 
fioned by the long, lingering s/Mte/+, and, at laft, the death of the 
Gentleman to whom the confideration of that work was'‘referred ; by 
which means, both the tract, and fome account of it, which he h 
gg were loft: and it was deemed too late to put the fubje 

to other hands. : : , 


§t} Bifhhop Newcome’s Reply to Dr. Prieftley’s fecond Letter, on 
the duration of our Saviour’s miniftry, was published in 1781, of 
1782, by G. Robinfon, price 2s. , 


&P The Letter concerning Dr. Franklin’s invit{tion of the Savini 
ging Anchor, will be anfwered in our next, =" ey, 
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